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Q) srs of the Sweet Adeline variety seem to suffer from the 


occupational disease of dissonants —there’s always someone off- 
key. Here are eight quartets that are afflicted with that trouble. 
In each case one just doesn’t belong. 
These are somewhat easy so that nothing less than six correct is fair, 
seven good and a clean sweep of the octet in the top brackets. Answers 
on inside back page. 


1. Only one of these states did 5. Only one of these cities has 


not secede during the Civil War: more white than Negro popula. 
a) Virginia tion: 
b) Tennessee a) Bessemer 
c) Kentucky b) Vicksburg 
d) Texas c) Natchez 
2. Only one of these authors is d) Winston-Salem 
unmarried: 6. Only one of these is not a 
a) Richard Wright Negro newspaper: 
b) Zora Neale Hurston a) Boston Globe 
c) Roi Ottley b) Memphis World 
d) Langston Hughes c) Atlanta World 


3. Only one of these racial d) Boston Chronicle 
groups is not colored: 7. Only one of these states does 


a} not inter-racial marriages: 
b) Dravidians 
b) Kansas 
c) Papuans c) Iowa 
d) Magyars d) Indiana 
4. Only one of these was not a 8. Only one of these famous 
congressman: musicians is not a Negro: 
a) Frederick Douglass a) Sidney Bechet 
b) Robert Smalls b) Jack Teagarden 
c) Hiram Revels c) Don Redman 
d) Oscar DePriest d) Les Hite 
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{ Seventeen colored to one white 


yet we rule ruthlessly 


Minority Wet A Majority Complex 


Condensed from Asia And The Americas 


By Pearl Buck 


S A WHITE nation where 

A do we stand in the world? 

Simply where all white 

people together stand, as 

a minority. A majority in our own 

country, we are actually a minority 
in the world. 

Now this being a majority in one 
place and a minority in another, a 
majority in the smaller place and a 
minority in the larger one, makes it 
hard for us to realize just what the 
world really is today. 


PEARL BUCK is the world-famous 
Nobel Prize-winning author of The 
Good Earth and Dragon Seed. Her most 
recent work is The Promise. 


We are in the position of a 
spoiled only child, who has always 
tuled the luxurious home and been 
served by a devoted and adoring 
mother. Then the day comes when 
the child must leave home and go 
out into the world where nobody 
in particular adores him or cares 
that he has heaven-blue eyes and 
golden hair. 

When he gets into that world he 
finds himself in a minority. His 
instinct is to run home and lock the 
door. But locking the door doesn’t 
cure anything. They are all outside, 
living and playing and growing. 
He can’t spend his entire life be- 
hind locked doors. He cannot de- 
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velop into a strong human being 
unless he takes his place in the 
world as it is. 

Even shipping the Negroes back 
to Africa would not solve our prob- 
lem. Africa is no further than our 
own doorstep these days. We have 
to learn to live in the world as it is. 

The world as it is, is far more 
colored than white. The exact pro- 
portion is difficult to estimate be- 
cause it is hard to answer the ques- 
tion, “Who is white?” 

The Ainus who are Japanese, are 
blonde. They have fair hair and 
light eyes, and they are heavily 
bearded. 

Some of the people of India are 
blonde. This is very embarrassing 
but it is true. 

Even more embarrassing is the 
fact that out of our thirteen million 
Negroes over six million have white 
blood. 

Shall we follow the British stand- 
ards of whiteness in India and say 
that any one with a drop of Indian 
blood is not white, or shall we cross 
the little strip of water to the Dutch 
Indies and agree with the Dutch 
who were clever enough to say that 
anybody with a drop of paternal 
white blood is white? 

What are we white people going 
to do with this embarrassing world 
where God in his inscrutability 
made us a minority people and 
Satan in his malicious mischief gave 
us a majority complex? 

Scientists to make things more 
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complex now tell us that there js 
no such thing as the superior or in- 
ferior race, and that race prejudice 
is simply the result of emotional 
education or miseducation, depend. 
ing on your point of view. 

The white man has developed 
race prejudice perhaps as an effect 
of his being in the minority, and 
yet whole areas of white people do 
not have it. 

The English people in England 
are indignant at the way we treat 
Negroes and disgusted at our feel- 
ing toward them. Censorship has 
prevented Americans from knowing 
just what our English allies think of 
us on this subject. But if you fol- 
low the English press, you will see 
some very frank talk and no 
punches pulled. 

On the other hand the English- 
man in India is guilty of a behavior 
which is on the whole as bad as 
anything we do and in some ways 
worse—we have not yet machine- 
gunned Negro crowds or destroyed 
Negro villages by bombing. So, pot 
and kettle that we are, we don't 
help each other much by shouting 
at each other out of our glass 
kitchens. 

Here in our own country one 
cannot understand race prejudice 
against the Negro without under- 
standing its psychopathic roots in 
the Southern white woman. That 
half of our Negro population is 
white is the result largely of the 
Southern white man’s behavior—a 
behavior which again had its roots 
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in the recesses of his being. 

The first care many a white child 
knew was the care of a Negro 
woman; often he suckled at her 
breasts. Physically he felt no bar- 
rier between himself and colored 
women, and the fact that white men 
mated with colored women made 
the white woman seize upon color 
prejudice as a weapon to defend 
her home. She could not keep the 
white man sexually loyal, and with 
the instinct which women have, she 
turned not openly against the man 
whom she desired to possess wholly, 
but against her rival, the colored 
woman. 

She decreed that the colored 
woman should not be her rival at 
least in her home and her social 
circle and that the colored woman’s 
children should not be the legitimate 
children. She denied the rights and 
benefits of marriage to the colored 
woman and the white man. 

The question that we white peo- 
ple must put to ourselves very 
honestly and fearlessly indeed is— 
what are we to do in this world of 
colored people? Seventeen to one 
is a conservative estimate—seven- 
teen colored to one white. 

Can we kill off the colored? 
Folly to dream of it, folly to speak 
of it, folly even to applaud the 
dream. No, we have to live in this 
world with the Negroes, not only 
of our own country, but of Africa 
and South America. 

We have to live with nearly four 
times as many dark people in India 


as we have white people here, and 
nearly five times as many Chinese 
as we have white people here, and 
we have even to live with the Jap- 
anese, for there are too many of 
them for us to kill. Even if we 
could train all our people to the 
task, we could not accomplish it. 

One can see only two roads open 
to the white minority now. If we 
are determined to continue our 
prejudices against the Negro and 
the man of Asia we must unite all 
white people into one imperialist 
group ready to make and maintain 
empire on a world scale. All em- 
pires now existing must be thrown 
into the general pot. England and 
the Dominions and the United 
States must unite in the close alli- 
ance to which Churchill invited us, 
and we must further invite all the 
whites of Europe to join us. 

What we would do with Russia 
would be a problem. Is Russia Asi- 
atic or European? 

An Anglo-American alliance such 
as Churchill proposed—even though 
it was proposed, perhaps, as a veiled 
threat to Russia—would push Rus- 
sia definitely into Asia. 

But the union of white people 
would not be enough. We should 
have to arm ourselves on a scale 
not yet known. Our industries 
would have to be used perpetually 
for war productions, our sons con- 
tinually trained for war. Even this 
would not be enough. 

The colored peoples are not our 
inferiors in ability and intelligence. 
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Because they outnumber us so vastly 
they could also outproduce us, now 
that they understand what is needed 
for modern warfare. It would be 
necessary therefore to keep them, 
just as far as we could, ignorant 
and poor, in order to keep them 
down to the point of control. 

Famines are very useful, for ex- 
ample, with rebellious peoples. We 
should need to encourage famine on 
a large scale, and allow natural 
catastrophies to go unrelieved, as 
ancient eastern rulers used to do, 
to keep down populations. 

And then, granted that we could 
be successful, which I fear we could 
not, what should we have become 
in the process? Something very dif- 
ferent from what we are today, you 
may be sure. Consider how war 
changes those who take part in it, 
even for what we believe is an 
irrefutable reason. 

And if we white people choose 
to rule as a minority over a large 
colored majority we must train our- 
selves and our children to be the 
kind of individuals who can do it. 


Are we ready for that? If so, the 
America we know and love, the 
country our forefathers established 
upon the sound foundations of hu. 
man freedom and equality, is al- 
ready lost. 

But there is the American way. 
We can still follow it. We can re. 
fuse to become part of an empire, 
of any empire. We can face the 
future, come what may, determined 
to stand upon the American prin. 
ciple of fair play and the right of 
the individual. We can apply that 
principle everywhere. 

Instead of listening to foolish 
talk about annihilating Japanese 
and Germans we can insist that in 
our country all persons whatever 
their ancestry be given their rights, 
in order that America be preserved. 

I am not arguing for any colored 
peoples—not for Japanese or Ne- 
groes or any handful of anybody. 
I am arguing for America. 

When our tradition of human 
rights is broken we are all endan- 
gered. We happen to be in power 
now, but who can say we shall be 
in power tomorrow? 


Added Altra clion 


THE TELEPHONE rang in the office of the Negro 
pastor. ‘Can you tell me,” a voice asked, “if the con- 
gressman is expected to attend church next Sunday?” 

“That,” the pastor explained patiently, “I cannot prom- 
ise. But we expect God to be there, and we fancy that He 
be incentive enough for a reasonably large attendance.” 


Jack Kellum 
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an unexpected color problem 


{| Stage Door Canteen comes across 


Condensed from Baltimore Afro-American 


By Michael Carter 


Canteen gives an education 

in racial democracy along 

with its top-notch entertain- 
ment. Hostesses and officers of the 
day are always on the lookout for 
evidences of race hatred. 

They never suspected that they 
would have to lecture colored girls 
on the rightness of dancing with 
soldiers, even if they were darker. 

A few colored hostesses have re- 
fused to dance with colored sol- 
diers. In the investigation which 
followed, the guilty ones either re- 
canted or quit. 

The management consistently de- 
nies that any such problem exists. 
It simply says, “The thing is set- 
tled. It was a little misunderstand- 
ing.” Actually, many colored sol- 
diets were insulted before the can- 
teen was officially aware of the 
problem. 

The situation grew worse when 
many colored girls, who would have 
no part of the jim-crow method, 
showered their attentions on colored 
servicemen to prove to them that 
they were not prejudiced. In doing 
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this, they neglected white soldiers. 
The whites felt that these hostesses 
were discriminating against them. 

When the canteen was opened 
two years ago, hostesses were care- 
fully handpicked. Extra care went 
into the selection of colored girls. 
Only well-educated girls of excel- 
lent family background were ad- 
mitted. Among them was Walter 
White’s daughter. 

The management rightfully felt 
that only the most cultured type of 
girl should be used. Since the can- 
teen was to operate on a basis of 
racial democracy, it was of utmost 
importance that the colored girls be 
representative. 

The girls liked the easy inter- 
racial freedom of the canteen. They 
liked glamour that attached itself 
to them, and the limitations of their 
self-imposed, unpaid labor. 

One executive of the canteen says 
that sitting in on the board meet- 
ings where the problem was dis- 
cussed was among the most trying 
incidents in her life. 

“I have to admit that I once held 
all the usual prejudices. I had to 
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overcome several emotional preju- 
dices. I knew, objectively, that col- 
ored people were perfectly respect- 
able human beings. I knew that as 
Americans they deserved every right 
and privilege that I had. 

“I have overcome these petty 
prejudices. My experiences at the 
canteen have helped. I never 
thought that when I came here two 
years ago I'd have to tell some fair 
colored girl that she should dance 
with a darker colored soldier. I 
was only prepared to educate whites 
to accept colored people.” 

Another executive explained that 
there were several valid reasons why 
a girl could refuse to dance with a 
soldier, but color or nationality was 
not among them. “We entertain 
the fighting men of United Na- 
tions.” 

According to some canteen au- 
thorities, white girls ofttimes prefer 
to dance with colored service men 
because they are more serious 
dancers, They are also less likely 
to want to develop the casual rela- 
tion between hostess and service 
men at the canteen. 

It is said that colored soldiers do 
not press the girls for dates, and do 
not force their attentions on them. 
In fact, colored service men, unless 
they are regular visitors, are invari- 
ably shy. 

Contrary to the ideas given in 
the movie, Stage Door Canteen does 
not prohibit dates between service 
men and hostesses. No date can be 
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made or kept in the vicinity of the 
canteen, however. 

Official racial policy of the can- 
teen is to work for greater harmony 
between all races and nationalities 
of United Nations. Anti-British 
sentiment is, for example, a prob- 
lem as is anti-Semitism. Both are 
fought with the same zeal that is 
attached to colored-white problems, 

“We don’t soap-box in so many 
words, but every picture that is 
taken here shows the interracial 
character of our canteen.” 

Actually, I saw few white sol. 
diers dancing with colored girls 
There are on the average nine or 
ten colored girl hostesses on duty 
every night. Usually five of them 
were dancing with colored soldiers 
and the others were sitting at tables 
with mixed groups. 

It is possible for a group of 
whites to sit alone at a table. It is 
practically impossible for a group 
of colored service men to isolate 
themselves. 

The canteen is operated by 3 
changing panel of officers of the 
day (O.D.). Osceola Archer is the 
only colored O.D. She has com- 
plete charge of the canteen on 
Thursdays and is a hostess captain 
on Tuesday. Miss Archer resigned 
from the AWVS (American Wom- 
en’s Volunteer Association) because 
of its alleged jim-crow practices. 

There are about 200 colored hos- 
tesses in the canteen. They report 
for work with the same punctuality 
and eagerness as whites, now that 
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the differences have been settled. 

The girls work three and a half 
hours a night. There are three 
shifts. The canteen is open from 
5 p.m. until midnight, with twenty- 
one shifts a week. 

Two shifts are headed by colored 
captains. Hostesses report to the 
captain when they come on duty. 
A captain is responsible for the 
conduct of the girls while they are 
on duty. She must also see that all 
rules are observed. 

Problems which cannot be solved 
by the rule book are brought to the 
officer of the day, who is responsible 
for the entire canteen. 

Miss Archer said that several 
techniques have been developed to 
bring colored soldiers out of their 
reticence. A colored hostess will 
sit with him. Finally, at a pre- 
arranged time, a white girl will 
walk past. 

The colored hostess will intro- 
duce her and suggest that they 
dance while she runs off to do 
something. The whole thing is so 
casual and appears so spontaneous 
that the boy is involved in the spirit 
of the canteen without his knowl- 
edge or consent. That is why col- 
ored groups can’t isolate themselves. 

Several colored soldiers have said 
that white service men cut in on 
them when they dance. The can- 
teen operates on the system of cut- 
ins. But colored soldiers say that 
whites rarely cut in when they are 
dancing with colored hostesses. 

The canteen has no control over 
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this, but it can cope with any other 
situation. 

After several months’ experience, 
the girls develop pat answers for 
irate white service men. The girls 
who think of good answers pass 
them on to other girls. 

One standard answer to any white 
soldier who objects to the girl’s 
dancing with a colored man is, “I 
am dancing with the uniform of 
my country.” Most white soldiers 
say they never thought of that be- 
fore. 

Miss Archer says that the classic 
story of the canteen concerns Tom 
Rutherford, a Virginian, who is a 
canteen executive. Whenever white 
soldiers admit that this method may 
be all right for the North, but that 
they are Southerners and can’t stand 
it, Rutherford answers, ‘Well, I’m 
a Southerner, too.” 

“On one occasion, a belligerent 
white boy came in and wanted to 
separate a mixed couple. Ruther- 
ford called him into the back-room. 

“Later he came out and called in 
the colored fellow. When they all 
emerged they were arm in arm. 
Rutherford never told us what he 
said or how he managed it. 

“Some colored soldiers, after ex- 
periences in Southern camps, come 
to us in a bellicose mood. They 
want to tear up something. But 
we help them to visualize democ- 
racy. Many of them are experi- 
encing it for the first time in their 
lives at the Stage Door Canteen.” 
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better than the ball game. 


{| Customers like Snake Barkley 


Al P. opular Unpire 


Condensed from Saturday Evening Post 


By Ernie Harwell 


LANKY six-foot, 140- 

pound Negro from Atlan- 

ta, Georgia, has achieved 

the baseball unbelievable, 
and become a popular umpire. 

Fans go for him even more than 
they do the players, and not with 
pop bottles. “Baseball tonight,” 
the signs proclaim. “Atlanta Black 
Crackers vs. Birmingham Black 
Barons. Double-header, featuring 
Lonnie (Snake) Barkley, the clown 
umpire.” 

The millennium was reached one 
night at Winston-Salem, when the 
crowd actually took up a collection 
for the umpire, and presented Bark- 
ley with $11.45. 

The explanation for such phe- 
nomena is simple. Barkley keeps 
spectators and players laughing so 
hard that they wouldn’t have the 
strength to jeer him if they wanted. 
After calling a runner out at first, 
Snake turns a back flip and then 
ceremoniously motions the dejected 
player back to the dugout. On a 
pick-off he dives into the play and 
comes up to give his decision with 
his head between the baseman’s 
legs. 


The amazing thing is that with 
all his clowning, Barkley is actually 
a topnotch arbiter. Only once has 
he had to put a man out of the 
game for squawking. Snake has 
numerous admirers among white as 
well as Negro baseball followers. 
“He can cover more ground than 
any three umpires I’ve ever seen,” 
says O. B. Keeler, dean of Atlanta’s 
sports experts. 

Although he makes only four 
dollars a game, and seldom works 
more than three tilts a week, Snake 
is content to stick to umpiring, and 
has turned down many other jobs 
Bronchial asthma makes him 4-F. 

Thirty years old, he has been 
officiating for seven seasons, devel- 
oping his unique comedy technique 
in Negro amateur games. In 1942, 
Henry Lewis, manager of the pro- 
fessional Atlanta Black Crackers, 
signed him to travel with the team 
as a permanent attraction. 

Since then, who is the one the 
girls crowd around for autographs 
whenever any of the baseball men 
turn up at a Negro cabaret? Why, 
Snake Barkley, that wonderful um- 
piring man. 
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IF I WERE A NEGRO #3 


{ Together white and Negro can fill 
the big order for complete freedom 


One Mean Vot Enough 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 


By Benjamin Appel 


WHITE person has the 
powers to truly 
visualize what any Negro 
endures either physically or 
spiritually on almost any day in 
these United States. 

The only way in which a sympa- 
thetic white man could really dig 
into this business of being a Negro 
would be for him to change his 
skin and become a colored man 
for a few weeks. 

To be a colored man means get- 
ting on the Virginia bus in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and know that there 
is a sign posted near the white 
driver which states that under the 
laws of Virginia colored passen- 


BENJAMIN APPEL is the author 
of the novel The Dark Stain which ap- 
peared in the December issue of 


NEGRO DIGEST. He has written five 
books and more than one hundred pub- 
lished short stories. He is at present 
working for the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. 


gers will sit from the rear and 
white persons from the front. 

What is it to be a colored man 
looking for a job, hunting for a 
place to live, and otherwise coming 
into collision with Jim Crow at all 
the thousand and one collision- 
points that exist in American life? 
Perhaps, some day a white man of 
dark coloring will actually set out 
to explore America by posing as 
a Negro, just as the author of 
“Under Cover” travelled into the 
fascist jungles of America by pos- 
ing as a fascist. The results of such 
an exploration would be even more 
startling. 

All I can do therefore in trying 
to answer the question “If I Were 
A Negro . . . ” is to recall Ne- 
groes whom I have known and 
admired for their determination to 
be treated as human beings as good 
as any other kind of human beings. 
If I were a Negro, I would like 
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to be like one of these men. 

Once, I sat in the home of a 
Negro miner down in the Birming- 
ham coal-and-steel country. <A 
chunk of bituminous was burning 
in the fireplace and the miner was 
talking of the days before the 
union came in. He said that be- 
fore the mines were organized, the 
bosses were able to give the whites 
all the best places in order to 
further the division between Negro 
and white. 

He said, “But now that’s 
changed. We say, ‘Your struggle 
is my struggle.’ Although we have 
some bad conditions that’s some- 
thing.” I have no idea of what 
this miner is doing now. 

The bad conditions he spoke of 
still exist in American life. In 
1944, we still are the flawed democ- 
racy we were back in 1939 when 
I sat before that bituminous fire in 
Birmingham. But I know that my 
miner friend is doing all that one 
single man can do to change the 
flaws into a working democracy. 
One single man is not enough but 
a lot of single men, organized into 
unions, may speed the transition 
from Jim Crow into an America 
where Jim Crow will be dead. 

Not that I am a romanticist, an 
utopian or idealist. I am not fuzzy 
about the future, this great big 
noble future that a lot of dirty 
mean people are talking about as 
well as a lot of decent people. Pie- 
in-the-sky is still pie-in-the-sky. If 
I were a Negro, I would only join 
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forces with unions and other pro. 
gressive groups who are acting, not 
talking, but acting on the belief 
that the rights of all men must be 
asserted on an hour-to-hour basis, 

Democracy will not be won on 
the home front if the twelve mil- 
lion Negro-Americans decide to 
shelve their rights for the duration. 
If 1 were a Negro I would want 
to say: “Look here, you white men, 
Is this a war for democracy or isn't 
it? If it is, I want to be treated 
like any other kind of American, 
I don’t like Jim Crow regiments. | 
don’t like having my family back 
home living in Jim Crow shacks, 
I don’t want more and I don’t want 
less than any other kind of Amer. 
ican.” 

All of us alive now are living in 
a time when mankind, global man- 
kind, will either march forward 
into a global democracy or else 
nations and peoples will stew 
around in an anti-democratic twi- 
light for years to come. The choice 
is upon us all. Either we will have 
more wars or we will have enduring 
peace. Either we will drift into a 
world of cartels and semi-fascist na- 
tions and filthy diplomacy or we 
will become truly, once and for all, 
the united nations, the united peo- 
ples. If I were a Negro it would 
be plain to me that my choice had 
long been ordered. Lincoln indi- 
cated this choice when he said that 
no nation could endure half-slave 


and half-free. 
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If I were a Negro, I would want 
to be wholly free. 

Now, in wartime and later in 
peacetime, I would do my best as 
an individual to become wholly 
free. 

I would join hands with all men 
who also wanted me to be wholly 
free, Negro and white, and I would 
wholeness, this 
rightness, this free-ness not on 
Sundays alone but on every day in 
the week. 

This is a big order. And most 
of us, black or white, are just hu- 
man beings after all. We get tired, 
discouraged, cynical, disillusioned, 
hopeless. That’s only natural or 


_we wouldn’t be men. But the big 


order still remains, big as the sun, 
real as the sun, 

The Negroes whom I have met 
and whom I respect, the coal miner 
in Birmingham, other Negro union 
men I have bumped into in various 


Down On The Farm 


industries (I worked during the 
first half of 1943 in an aviation 
plant on Long Island) as well as 
intellectuals, teachers, writers are 
doing what they can to translate the 
big order into actuality. 

God knows, the country is full of 
Negro-haters, not to mention the 
Jew-haters, the union-haters and all 
the other squirmy bigots, fanatics 
and anti-democrats, plus the con- 
fused folk, plus the folk who have 


- forgotten to think straight. They 


pile up into a lot of people. 

And so what? A man’s duties 
are always clear in every age, in 
every time. Black or white, we all 
know what being a man means. In . 
this year, 1944, all of us know 
that fascism is not democracy and 
Jim Crowism is not democracy. 
Both must go. Democracy must 
come. The future isn’t worth a 
damn if it isn’t truly democratic. 


A NEGRO FARM WIFE was being interviewed by 
a social worker, intent on filling out one of those surveys 
studded with interminable—and intimate—questions. 

The interviewer was bent on learning how her subject 
spent the day. Patiently the farm wife detailed her duties, 
from the rising hour of 5:30—through the cooking, baby- 
tending, cleaning, washing, ironing, mending, farm ac- 
counts, gardening, and so on and on. 

“Yes, yes,” said the interviewer, a trifle impatiently, “But 
your free time. What do you do with your free time?” 

The colored woman pondered the question a moment, 
and replied: “I go to the toilet.” 


Quote 
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COLOR CRAZE 


By Richard Burns 


Hitler Haven. In Grenada, 
Miss., German war prisoners are al- 
lowed to use any drinking fountains 
or latrines at the local army camp 
but these facilities are marked ‘for 
white only” for Negro soldiers. 

Oops. So Sorry! In Jackson, 
Miss., the State House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a soldier vote bill 
which would allow 50,000 Negro 
soldiers the ballot for the first time 
in history but the next morning 
suffered a hangover, recalled the 
bill for an amendment to prohibit 
ballots to colored troops. 

Affairs Of State. In Washing- 
ton, Assistant President Jonathan 
Daniels took time off from his 
state duties to draw up a blueprint 
for Jim Crow toilets in the Atlanta 
office of the Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee to abide by local 
Georgia customs. 

Closed Cabin. In Trinidad, 
British West Indies, the film 
“Cabin In The Sky” was banned by 
the British because they feared the 
film would make the 90 per cent 
Negro population too “race con- 
scious.” 

5-11 Alarm. In Detroit, white 
officers in a firehouse moved into 
dormitories with white firemen to 
make room for two Negro firemen 
who were segregated in officers’ 
rooms. 
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Off To The Wars. In San 
Francisco, restaurant owner Joe 
DiMaggio, baseball star now a sol- 
dier in Uncle Sam’s army fighting 
for democracy, learned that man. 
agers of his cafe bar all Negroes 
when he was sued by a Negro war 
worker who was ousted. 

Sealed Lips. In London, Brit. 
ish women in the ATS, equivalent 
of the American WAC’s, are or- 
dered not to speak to Negro sol- 
diers except in the presence of other 
white persons. 

Bachelor Of Ash Removal. At 
Camp McCann, Miss., a former pro- 
fessor of history in a Negro college 
who is now in the army has been 
given the job of janitor for white 
officers. 

Seeing Red. In St. Louis the 
director of the Red Cross blood 
bank when confronted with the fact 
that he was not segregating blood 
by race, offered to throw out all 
Negro blood if anyone could tell 
which was which. Nobody could. 

Haitian Chameleons. In Port- 
Au-Prince the only black Haitians 
admitted to the exclusive Cercle 
Bellevue and Cercle Port-Au-Prin- 
cien are those who accidentally hold 
prominent government positions. 
Once they lose their posts, however, 
they are ousted and replaced with 
“yellow’’ members. 


{ Harry Burleigh marks 50th year 


as St. George’s Church choir soloist 


He Got P. Morgan Vote 


Condensed from Time 


FTER YEARS of selling 
Al newspapers or swabbing 


decks on Great Lakes 

steamers, Harry Burleigh 
got a good job — as baritone soloist 
with the choir of Manhattan’s big, 
downtown St. George’s Episcopal 
Church. 

That was in 1894, when he was 
28. He is still there, at the age 
of 78. He is world famed as the 
composer of some 300 songs and 
sacred anthems and as the greatest 
of all arrangers of Negro spirituals. 

White-haired Henry Thacker 
Burleigh put on a white tie and tails 
and stood affably in St. George’s 
patish house while admirers 
thronged around in celebration of 
his 50th anniversary. A delegation 
of Negroes and whites came all the 
way from his native Erie. The Erie 
Club of New York sent him a 
silver-banded cane. Fellow parish- 
ioners presented a $1,500 check. 
New York’s Bishop William T. 
Manning made a speech. The choir 
broke into Burleigh’s deft, contra- 
puntal choral ode, Ethiopia’s Paean 


of Exaltation. In a baritone that 
was still vibrant, Harry Burleigh 
himself sang Go Down Moses. 

Harry Burleigh has composed or 
arranged (from folk music) some 
50 spirituals, of which the most 
famous is his arrangement of Deep 
River. They have a deceptive art- 
lessness which conceals the most 
careful workmanship. Burleigh is 
one of the most learned and techni- 
cally able Negro composers in his- 
tory. 

Burleigh’s mother put herself 
through college, expecting to be- 
come a school teacher. Turned 
down because of her color, she be- 
came the housemaid of a wealthy 
Erie music lover. Between jobs as 
a houseboy, newsboy, lamplighter, 
etc., young Harry attended Erie 
concerts. 

When he went to Manhattan in 
1892, he had as assets a rich bari- 
tone and a modest training in the 
rudiments of music. He got a 
scholarship at the National Con- 
servatory of Music, where he studied 
under the late great Antonin 


Copyright, Time 
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Dvorak, Burleigh’s singing of spir- 
ituals was Dvorak’s chief spur to- 
ward the New World Symphony. 

Burleigh won his St. George's 
post against 59 other applicants, all 
white. The deciding vote was cast 
by the church’s senior warden, J. P. 
Morgan the elder. Morgan later 
arranged to have Burleigh sing be- 
fore Edward VII of Britain. When 
the financier died, Burleigh fulfilled 
his last request by singing Calvary 
at his funeral. 

Burleigh learned to sing in He- 
brew, Latin, Italian, French and 
German. For 25 years he sang not 
only in St. George’s but also in the 
choir of Manhattan’s best known 
synagogue, Temple Emanu-E]. But 
his first loyalty has always been to 
St. George’s, and he is a devout 
Episcopalian. This Lent he hopes 


to give his 50th rendition of 
Fauré’s The Palms. 

Harry Burleigh lives in The 
Bronx, has been separated from his 
wife for some 25 years. Their son 
is Major Alston Waters Burleigh, 
U. S. A., and there is also a grand- 
son in the Army. 

Harry Burleigh has had the means 
to help many younger Negro musi- 
cians, including Marian Anderson, 
who sang on one of his programs 
when she was publicly unknown. 
He views social problems with a 
conservative eye, believing that the 
Negro should advance himself 
through individual effort rather 
than political action. 

A musician of classical training, 
he is not at all interested in jazz. 
His hobby: detective stories. His 
favorite author: Conan Doyle. 


Se Real Thing 


THE AGED, WHITE-HAIRED BROTHER had 
been around for about seventy-two winters, had never joined 
church. He went along with his wife once in a while, 
but now death was barking at his heels. 

Lying in his bed, his fever like unto a flame and his 
breath coming in gasps, he felt himself slipping and told 
his wife to get a minister to pray for him. 

The faithful wife, member of the Catholic Church, called 
in the priest. As the white preacher entered, the dying man 
looked up, noted his color and cried out in anguish: “I 
don’t want him, I need a real preacher, Honey, I’m dying.” 


Josephus Simpson, Baltimore Afro-American 


important in post-war world 


{ Global character of Negro problem 


Eyes On 


Condensed from Missions 


By Benjamin E. Mays 


HILE on a trip around the 

W world in 1937, the global 

character of the race prob- 

lem and how American 

behavior is reflected abroad were 

driven home to me as never be- 
fore. 

On my way from Jerusalem to 
Cairo, I rode in the same compart- 
ment with an Arab. He questioned 
me to the point of embarrassment 
about Negro-white relations in 
America. He knew about our lynch- 
ing, our Jim Crow laws, disfran- 
chisement, inequalities in educa- 
tion, discrimination in industry, and 
segregation even in God’s church. 

Several times he asked me what 
was my own religious faith. Re- 
peatedly I told him that I was a 
Christian and several times he 
asked me what was the religious 
faith of white Americans. When I 


BENJAMIN E. MAYS in 1940 suc- 
ceeded the late noted John Hope as 
president of Morehouse College, Atlanta, 
Ga. He was formerly dean of the school 


kept telling him we are all Chris- 
tians, he was bewildered. He could 
not understand. 

Finally he said, “In my religion 
when once one embraces the faith 
of Islam, race makes no difference. 
That is why I cannot understand 
how you Christians behave as you 
do towards each other.” He ex- 
pressed little faith in our Chris- 
tianity and little in our democracy. 

Several weeks later I was speak- 
ing in the colleges of South India 
and Ceylon. The students followed 
me in crowds — not because I had 
anything special to say but because 
I was a Negro from America and 
the students wanted to know more 
about the way white Americans 
treat Negroes and why they deny 
them the democracy they preach. 

The most striking incident was 
my visit to an “untouchable” school 
for boys. The master came over to 
Mysore, the seat of the World Con- 
ference of the Y. M. C. A., and lit- 
erally begged me to visit them, be 
their guest at meal and address 


of religion at Howard University. the boys. I accepted the invitation. 
Copyright, Missions 
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When he introduced me he made 
it clear that I was a Christian, from 
Christian America; yet he empha- 
sized at the same time that I was 
an “untouchable” in America —“‘an 
untouchable like us,” he empha- 
sized. 

I was dazed, puzzled, a bit 
peeved. It had never occurred to 
me. 

But instantly I recognized that 
there was an element of truth in 
what he said. As long as Negroes 
are treated as second and third class 
citizens, whether in the North 
where segregation and discrimina- 
tion are spreading, where Negroes 
are frequently denied the privileges 
of eating in restaurants and denied 
occupancy in hotels, where discrim- 
ination against them in employment 
and civic life is rampant; or 
whether in the South, where segre- 
gation and discrimination exist by 
law and where gross inequalities 
exist in education, politics and work 
opportunities, they are the “un- 
touchables” of America. 

Today the eyes of the world are 
upon America to see how she treats 
today and will treat tomorrow the 
minorities within her borders. 

The Negro has fought in all the 
wars of American history. He has 
always fought with two objectives 
in mind: (1) for what the gov- 
ernment stipulated we were fighting 
for, “to make the world safe for 
democracy” a in World War I; and 
(2) in the hope that he would, as a 
result of his fighting, become a 


April 


first class citizen at home. Again 
and again he has been disappointed 
but in each succeeding war he fights 
anew in the hope that his dream 
will come true. 

In World War I he was led to 
believe that we were fighting “to 
make the world safe for democ- 
racy.” It was the “war to end 
wars,” 

Three significant things greatly 
influenced the Negro in that war. 
President Wilson’s striking phrases 
made a tremendous impression up- 
on the suppressed peoples of the 
earth. They believed that after the 
war things were going to be greatly 
improved. 

The Negro shared this optimism. 
Negro and white leaders told him 
from platform and pulpit that de- 
mocracy would be a reality in 
America after World War I. The 
Negro press and the white press 
urged all citizens to do their duty 
because after the war there would 
emerge ‘‘a new earth and a new 
heaven.” The Negro believed it. 

Almost overnight, Negroes from 
the most backward sections of 
America, Negroes who had never 
been outside of their native state or 
even county, had their horizon sud- 
denly broadened. They found them- 
selves in Europe fighting for the 
same great cause along with Eng- 
lishmen, Hindus, Africans, French- 
men, Australians, Canadians, New 
Zealanders, and white Americans. 

For the first time many of them 
recognized their significance in 
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world events. Moreover the French 
and the English, particularly the 
French, attempted to treat all Amer- 
ican soldiers alike. They were 
happy that America had entered the 
war and they sought to be as cour- 
teous and kind to Negro soldiers as 
they were to white soldiers. In 
France the Negro soldier was not 
an object for special treatment. 

A combination of all these and 
other factors led Negroes to expect 
what they did not receive on their 
return to America. 

President Wilson knew that there 
would be disappointment and frus- 
tration. So just before the Negro 
soldiers returned to America, he 
sent President Robert R. Moton, a 
distinguished American Negro to 
France to advise Negro soldiers on 
how to behave on their return and 
to tell them that things would not 
be necessarily better. 

I know Negroes today who heard 
his speech in France. Some of them 
never forgave him for his mission. 
The Negroes returned to America 
to find that America had not 
changed and that America had 
made no honest attempt to enlarge 
the citizenship opportunities of the 
Negro people. 

And in some sections of Amer- 
ica Negroes were vividly reminded 
that the war was over. They were 
told to “pull off that uniform, act 
as a Negro should act, think as a 
Negro should think, stay in a Ne- 
gro’s place for this is a white man’s 
country.” 


Things did not change. Lynch- 
ing continued. Discrimination in 
education and civic life remained 
about the same and in places grew 
worse. When the depression came 
the Negro, as customary, was the 
first fired. The ballot, the bulwark 
of democracy, was still denied him. 
Race riots broke out in the North 
and in the South. An honest stu- 
dent would have considerable diff- 
culty trying to establish the fact 
that race relations were improved as 
a result of World War I or that 
democracy’s work in the world was 
set forward. 

Will history repeat itself is 
World War II? Again the cause 
for which we fight is just. Again 
we are promised that after the war 
the world will be a better place for 
every one. And so, we fight this 
time for the “four freedoms,” for 
“one world,” and for “the century 
of the common man.” 

Negroes as before are on the 
march. They are in the thick of the 
fight at home and abroad, as far as 
their government will permit them. 
They would do more if they were 
allowed. Wherever the armed forces 
of America are found, the Negro 
soldiers are there. They, too, are 
fighting on the six continents and 
on the seven seas. They, too, do 
their part at home as much as the 
dominant American mind will let 
him. 

What will America do this time? 
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Wi >> NARROW MINDED and 
he nperior prejudiced white Americans 
whose bigotry and intolerance 


makes them regard colored races 

as inferior would receive a ter. 

rific mental jolt on examining the faculty roll at Morehouse Col- 
lege for Negroes, Atlanta, Ga. 

Practically all of the 27 members on its teaching staff have 
had at least one year of university graduate work above the re- 
quirement for the Master of Arts degree. Of the 27 faculty 
members, 22 already hold a Master’s degree while eight, includ- 
ing President Benjamin E. Mays, are Doctors of Philosophy from 
leading American universities like Wisconsin, Boston, Cornell, 
Columbia and Chicago. 

One of the recent doctors of philosophy maintained a straight 
“A” average throughout his graduate course and the head of the 
university where he earned his degree paid him high tribute by 
declaring, “He is without any doubt the most distinguished 
Negro student whom we have had in this university during the 
past 20 years and one of the most brilliant students of any race 
we have ever had.” 

It would be impossible to find anywhere a Negro faculty of 
higher calibre, educational equipment and fitness, and pedagogical 
ability. In the face of such achievement, when white people dis- 
parage the Negro it is very likely that their prejudice is an uncon- 
scious reflection of their own sense of inferiority. 

Copyright, Missions, February, 1944 


>> JIM CROW rides hard 
im row over medical education of this 
Condensed from PM country. 


By Albert Deutsch It is an appalling fact that— 


outside of the two all-Negro 
schools, Howard in Washington and Meharry in Tennessee—the 


Condensed from Afro-American 
By Michael Carter 
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number of Negroes enrolled in the 74 other Grade A medical 
schools totals less than 10. 

There is only one Negro doctor in the U. S. A. for every 3400 
Negroes, as compared with one doctor for every 800 people in 
the general: population. 

Dr. John W. Lawlah, dean of the Howard University Medical 
School, estimates that there are about 3800 Negro doctors in the 
United States, out of a total of 160,000 physicians. 

Figures cited by Dr. Lawlah present a shocking fact: there are 
actually less Negro doctors today than there were ten years ago. 
The same is true of Negro medical students. The Jim Crow 
barriers in medical education seem harder than ever for aspiring 
young Negroes to hurdle. 

The Negro student’s troubles are by no means over even after 
he gets into a medical school other than Howard or Meharry, 
which are filled to capacity. He might get by the first two years 
or so. But when he needs clinical training the barriers set up 
by many hospitals affiliated with medical schools prevent him 
from getting the same practical education that his white fellow- 


student enjoys. 
Copyright, PM, February 3, 1944 


THE PEOPLE 


Robeson after a recent perform- 
ance of Othello was a vitriolic 
white naval officer. Upset be- 
cause sO many white women were complimenting Robeson and 
because Robeson had just kissed and killed a white woman on 
the stage, the officer coldly lashed into Robeson. 

“Mr. Robeson, you and I have the same family name. I under- 
stand that your ancestors worked for mine on our plantation. 
Your people later adopted my name and some of your ancestors 
were personal attendants to some of mine. I guess we have some- 
thing in common after all.” 

An embarrassed hush gripped the room. Everybody was em- 
barrassed except Paul Robeson. 

Robeson rose, towering over the officer, and said: 

“Sir, you are grossly mistaken. My people did not work for 
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your people. Work implies compensation for services. My people 
never received pay or wages. My people built those plantations, 
“My people are today fighting and dying to defend them, But 
never were my people paid for their labor. My people, sir, were 
your slaves. And they have done honor to the name that is 
theirs.” 
The naval officer slunk from the room. The visitors were stil] 
hushed. Finally a white woman said, 
“I came backstage to pay my respects to Paul Robeson, actor, 
I have witnessed a performance by Paul Robeson, the man. Mr. 
Robeson, as Othello you are magnificent, but as a man you are 
a titan.” 
Copyright, Baltimore Afro-American, February 12, 1944 


d, >> TAKING its natural course 
roaaway $\/pen oor and doing its customary job, the 


Condensed from Theatre Arts theatre is opening up to Negro 


artists new fields of expression 

lying far outside the narrow 
‘racial’ confines dictated by convention and the theatre stereotypes 
of the past. 

When Oscar Hammerstein II transformed Carmen into Carmen 
Jones, a Negro cast was obviously predicated. Few anticipated 
that the demands of the Bizet music and the requirements of 
opera ballet would inevitably carry the performance out of the 
realm of a ‘Negro show.’ And few realize, until a performance 
is over, that during much of the evening one forgets that the 
players are Negro. 

In much the same way, Cafe Society Downtown took on Pearl 
Primus as a Negro dancer only to discover that there is scarcely 
any style of dance —‘racial’ or otherwise — in which she is not 
instinctively at home. 

And the point of the current production of Othello is not so 
much that a Negro is playing the title role (after all, Shakespeare 

may have had that in mind) as that Paul Robeson is speaking 
the Bard’s English as a member of an excellent Shakespearean 
cast. 

The concert world has long been aware of the fact that there 
are Negro voices to sing the lieder of Schubert and Brahms. The 
same emancipating truth is dawning in the theatre world and 
will eventually reach the films. 

Copyright, Theatre Arts, February, 1944 


{ Robert Weaver's job is curing 


cancer of racial hate in Chicago 


Doctor For 300,000 
Condensed from Chicago Daily News 


By Sydney Justin Harris 


job in Chicago sits in a 
small, unpretentious office on 
La Salle St., and wonders 
where he can find a place to live. 

“My wife and little boy are com- 
ing here in June,” he shrugs, “and 
I doubt if I can find a decent apart- 
ment by then.” 

In this brief, undramatic phrase, 
Robert Weaver has distilled the 
essence of his job—the first of its 
kind undertaken in any American 
city, and paid for with municipal 
funds. 

For Robert Weaver is a doctor, 
of a different sort. It is his task to 
patch and heal the social scars of 
wartime living, to arrest the cancer 
of racial conflict that threatens the 
whole community, to find a practi- 
cal therapy for the ills of some 
300,000 Chicagoans who happen to 
be black. 

No medicine man with a magic 
tod, Weaver is a sober, down-to- 
earth economist who knows the dif- 
ficulties of his job and the responsi- 
bility of a quick, easy solution. “‘It 
takes time,” he smiles, “but democ- 


Five MAN with the toughest 


racy is a slow process. People learn 
the hard way.” 

As director of the newly formed 
Mayor’s Committee on Race Rela- 
tions, Weaver becomes the first Ne- 
gro to cope with the myriad prob- 
lems of his people in an official 
capacity. On him, and his commit- 
tee, rests the responsibility for eas- 
ing the wartime tensions between 
races and for formulating a definite 
program in housing, health, educa- 
tion and law enforcement that will 
give Chicago a headstart in postwar 
planning for all sections of the city. 

Can this be done? Weaver 
doesn’t know, Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly doesn’t know—and certainly 
the Negro people are most skeptical 
of all. In the past they have heard 
many glib promises, listened to sil- 
very speeches, then returned to 
slums and segregation, to job dis- 
crimination and social ostracism. 
Many are cynical and bitter—espe- 
cially those whose sons are dying 
overseas for the “Four Freedoms.” 

But Weaver is neither cynical nor 
bitter. He is hopeful that much 
good can be done in a lot of prac- 


Copyright, Chicago Daily News 
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tical ways, like better garbage col- 
lections, improved school facilities, 
more adequate housing, wider job 
opportunities. Not all at once, not 
as a glorious crusade, but step by 
step, with community guidance and 
the help of all interested citizens, 
white and Negro alike. 

The man who dares to embark on 
this vast, almost uncharted sea of 
civic regeneration has had long and 
specialized training in such social 
projects. A native of Washington, 
D. C.—where his father, still liv- 
ing, has been a postal clerk for 42 
years—he has made his own breaks 
against the heaviest odds, as all suc- 
cessful Negroes must. 

While in his teens, Weaver won 
his first scholarship to Harvard. 


Two years later he won another, . 


and was graduated cum laude, with 
honors and several speaking prizes 
in his belt. After a brief spell of 
teaching in North Carolina, he re- 
turned to Harvard and in 1933 won 
his Ph.D. in the graduate school of 
economics. “I started in engineer- 
ing,” he muses, “but I was more 
interested in people than in things, 
so I switched my major.” 

Now only 36, he is a husky, 
handsome, well-groomed man with 
mobile features, a trim mustache 
and keen, luminous eyes. Neither 
stuffy nor unctuous, he talks frankly 
and earthily, punctuates his speech 
with an occasional explosive epi- 
thet aimed at economists and their 
ilk. 

In his spare time he reads volu- 


April 


minously, writes for the learned 
journals, and tinkers with mechan- 
ical gadgets —a throwback to his 
high school days as an apprentice 
electrician. 

A veteran of 10 years in govern- 
ment service, Weaver worked for 
the NRA in the early years of the 
depression, then joined the In. 
terior Department as an advisor on 
the economic status of Negroes, as- 
sisting such agencies as PWA, TVA, 
and the housing authority on mi- 
nority problems. 

With the outbreak of the war, 
Weaver moved to the Council on 
National Defense, and then to the 
OPA, where he served as chief of 
the division of Negro employment 
and training, later doing a similar 
job for the War Production Board 
and, most recently, the War Man- 
power Commission. 

“The federal government has 
gone about as far as possible now,” 
he explains his acceptance of the 
Chicago post, “and it’s up to com- 
munities to carry the ball the rest 
of the way. Basically, race rela- 
tions have to be a local matter—it's 
the attitude of each citizen that de- 
termines civic policy, and no gov- 
ernment rule can enforce a policy 
that isn’t popularly accepted.” 

What the committee intends to 
do is still in the formative stage. 
“But I can tell you what it will not 
do,” Weaver grins. “It won’t make 
empty statements about ‘good will’ 
and sit idly by until the dynamite 
goes off. It won’t hold luncheons or 
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issue indignant appeals or spend 
time in academic research. We have 
a practical problem in terms of liv- 
ing human beings, and we intend to 
start solving that problem before 
we begin orating.” 

Ignorance as much as prejudice 
must be conquered first, Weaver be- 
lieves. The public, he is convinced, 
has little knowledge of life in the 
Negro community, knows almost 
nothing about health standards, ed- 
ucational deficiencies and housing 
conditions. 

“If they knew,” he points out, 
“it would become a matter of com- 
mon self-interest to alleviate these 
ills. The man on the Gold Coast 
suffers when a poor Negro family is 
evicted, although he doesn’t realize 
it. He suffers in terms of higher 
taxes, a public health danger, the 
return of the dole and the bread- 
line—and, most of all, he suffers in 
terms of a future racial crisis that 
might cost hundreds of lives and 
millions of dollars of property. The 
so-called ‘Negro problem’ is really 
a city problem.” 

No fanatical apologist, Weaver 
acknowledges that the Negroes, 
“like any minority group,” must 
meet its responsibilities, as well as 
demand its rights. The committee, 
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he explains, will help civic agencies 
in assisting new Negro migrants to 
practice good citizenship and ad- 
just themselves to the community. 

“But before we can do anything, 
it seems to me,” he says firmly, “we 
must find a way to expand the Ne- 
gro’s living room in Chicago. Un- 
til we give him good housing at 
reasonable rentals and allow him to 
find a permanent and secure eco- 
nomic niche for himself, we can’t 
expect him to lift himself by his 
own bootstraps out of poverty and 
the social evils that poverty brings. 
That’s not reform — it’s plain com- 
mon sense.” 

Then, to illustrate the Negro’s 
urgent need for housing, he adds 
wryly, “My wife’s still in Washing- 
ton, where she teaches at Howard 
University. When she and my boy 
come up here in the summer, I’m 
supposed to have a flat ready. But 
it’s almost impossible for me to 
find one, even the worst of places 
for the highest rent. I’m staying at 
a South Side hotel now and darned 
grateful to be there. But should the 
Negro have to be ‘grateful’ merely 
for a place to live? The answer to 
that is the answer to the whole 
question of race relations.” 
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{ The story of Piney Woods Country Life 
School and the man who built it 


The Saal That Jones 


Condensed from Liberty 


By Ruth M. Harris 


HE RATTLY little truck left 

j Mississippi Highway 49 

and turned in under an 

arch that said PINgEY 

Woops Country LIFE SCHOOL. 

The little road wound through a 

woods of young pine saplings and 

scrub oak, and finally out into the 

open, where several two-story brick 
buildings were clustered. 

Negro boys and girls were hur- 
tying along the sidewalks; a bell 
was ringing somewhere. There was 
the sound of building, the sound of 
a dynamo. There was life and 
bustle. 

“Here it is,” the young Negro 
man driving the truck said with re- 
lief and awe. “We got here.” He 
stopped the truck and pointed to- 
ward the buildings. “Just look. 
Just look!” 

The young woman beside him 
gat in silent wonder, and the chil- 
dren perched upon the meager 
household goods in the back of the 
truck stopped their singing and 
laughter to stare, too. 

“We come to school,” the young 


man told the Negro woman who 
came out of the office to greet him. 
“We come to git educated.” He 
spoke with confidence. He had 
made the long and hazardous jour- 
ney safely; he had done his part. 
The rest was up to Lawrence Jones. 
Whatever plan Mr. Jones had for 
them was what they wanted to 
follow. 

Luckily, Lawrence Jones was 
there, not away on one of his many 
trips to raise money for his school. 
His kind eyes took in the situation 
at a glance. He did have a plan for 
this homeless family, its bridges 
well burned behind it. 

It was the same plan he has had 
for all his people for many years. 
To teach them how to care better 
for their health, how to earn a 
better living—that is the first part 
of his plan. To teach them to live 
with -dignity and self-respect and 
courage—that is the second part. 

No mention of difficulties was 
made to the trusting family, no ref- 
erence to overcrowded dormitories, 
to students already turned away. . 
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Before nightfall temporary quarters 
were prepared, and the next day the 
whole family began its education at 
Piney Woods School. 

The father had his first reading 
lesson in the twenty-fifth year of 
his life. The children were intro- 
duced to books, too, and to the nov- 
elty of running water and the 
strange taste of fresh milk. The 
mother had her first lesson in nutri- 
tion, although she thought she was 
‘merely helping in the kitchen. 

Thirty-five years ago Lawrence C. 
Jones, the son of a Negro hotel 
porter, who had literally washed 
and scrubbed his way through the 
University of Iowa, arrived in the 
pine woods near Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, with a dollar and sixty-five 
cents in his pocket and an idea in 
his head. 

He wanted to start a school. 

“But why here?” I asked him. 
“Why did you come here, where 
the ignorance and the poverty must 
have made everything almost im- 
possible?” 

“Because ignorance and poverty 
are what I am fighting,” he said. 
“I could have stayed in Iowa, I 
was invited to go to Tuskegee in 
Alabama, where George Washing- 
ton Carver earned his fame. But 
the start had already been made in 
those places. The people here had 
nobody—nothing. 

“I had a definite idea about the 
kind of education my people need. 
I wanted to substitute hope for 
hopelessness, and I wanted to begin 
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at the beginning. 

“Who can think clearly on an 
empty stomach, learn anything with 
a brain dulled by a lifetime of mal- 
nutrition and neglected disease? I 
felt that if I could make a start on 
the practical problems the spiritual 
values would follow. And I have 
never had to change my mind.” 

In the late summer of that year | 
the school had its beginning, with 
three half-grown boys as students 
and the intense-eyed young man as 
teacher. School was held under a 
cedar tree near an abandoned log 
cabin. (Mr. Jones’ wife, a college 
graduate who worked ardently for 
the school for many years, is buried 
under that tree now, and her grave 
has become a sort of shrine.) 

The number of students soon in- 
creased to twenty-nine, and there 
were usually onlookers as well. As 
the weather grew cooler, a bonfire 
of lightwood knots and logs kept 
them warm. Between classes the 
students smoothed logs for seats 
and cut more firewood. 

The first donation of any size 
was the log cabin and forty acres 
of land contributed by an old man, 
an ex-slave named Taylor, whom 
Lawrence Jones had converted to 
his idea. The cabin was reroofed 
and whitewashed, the inside parti- 
tioned, one side for the school, the 
other for the teacher's home. There 
was a celebration when this much 
was accomplished, the people com- 
ing to marvel and praise. 
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Others gave what they could—a 
peck of corn meal, a chicken, a 
few cents or a few dollars. Those 
who could give nothing came cheer- 
fully to give their time and labor. 
In near-by Braxton the white peo- 
ple were interested. The cashier of 
the bank helped with a small loan; 
a millowner gave him lumber and 
lent a typewriter. 

During the winter a few acres of 
land were cleared of big stumps 
and undergrowth. In the spring the 
first crop was planted upon the 
“new ground.” 

Lawrence Jones’ belief that learn- 
ing to do honest work honestly is 
no small part of education was dic- 
tated by necessity as well as by con- 
viction. Every one had to work. 
That first year the students stayed 
on through the summer to clear 
more ground, to put up their first 
small frame building, to smooth 
more logs for benches, to care for 
the small crop and the few domes- 
tic animals. 

There were many reasons for dis- 
couragement. A gale from the Gulf 
Coast almost demolished the little 
frame building before it was com- 
pleted. There were no books, no 
materials of any sort, and no money 
to buy them. 

Jealousy of the teacher sprang up 
among some of the more influential 
Negroes. Suspicion and prejudice 
crept in among some of the white 
people. 

But Lawrence Jones was deter- 
mined and courageous. From the 
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start, he found teachers as zealous 
as he. He left the school in their 
charge and made a trip up “North” 
—the first of many—to tell people 
about his work and to raise funds. 
(Today he is often accompanied by 
his Cotton Blossom Singers.) Grad- 
ually, but steadily, as more sizable 
contributions came in, the school 
grew larger. 

The education of Georgia Lee 
Myers illustrates both the influence 
of Piney Woods School and the kind 
of people it reaches. Georgia Lee 
was without parents and without 
money when she heard of Piney 
Woods and determined to go there. 
Her friends helped her as best they 
could. The following is almost her 
literal account of it: 

“Aunt Hester gave a pound of 
butter and a dime; Grandma Willis 
a chicken; Aunt Lucy McCornel 
four bits [fifty cents}, Sarah Per- 
nell a chicken; Effie McCoy a cake 
and five cents; Meal Kyle two bits; 
Mollie Pernell a few things; Chlo- 
ral Pernell a dime; Bessie Harvey 
one of her dresses; Washington 
Lincoln Johnson two pecks of corn 
meal; Mandy Willis a dozen eggs.” 

After Georgia Lee’s first year at 
Piney Woods, her aunt wrote this 
letter to Mr. Jones: 

“I am glad to tell you about the 
improvement you has made in 
Georgia, she is better in the wash- 
tub and in the fields and in the 
kitchen and in the house, She is 
better everywhere I puts her then 
she was, She has work so faithful 
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sence she came home I wants to 
send her back and I wants to pay 
enough for hir to go to school in 
the day... . 

“Well, she says she wants to 
come even if she hafter do like she 
done last year but I aimes to do all 
I can for her and I wants you and 
your dear wife to do the same 
well you write me as soon as you 
get this and let me here so I will 
no what to do.” 

Georgia Lee Myers continued her 
education through the normal 
school at Piney Woods, which was 
new then, She became a teacher 
and eventually county industrial su- 
pervisor in charge of twenty-three 
schools and three thousand pupils. 

Then, following in Lawrence 
Jones’ footsteps, she went as a 
teacher to the poorest, least prom- 
ising community she could find. 
Before she left it, a modern school 
building stood in place of the old 
shack she had found there. Aided 
by the Julius Rosenwald Negro Ed- 
ucational Fund and by the many 
tiny and touching donations from 
the people of the community, she 
had accomplished the almost im- 
possible. She is still a powerful 
influence among her people and an 
earnest worker for Piney Woods 
School. 

Piney Woods now has dormitory 
space for about three hundred boys 
and girls, and there are another 
hundred day pupils, many of them 
little children taught by the student 
teachers of Piney Woods. It has a 
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model dairy, and a nursery and 
greenhouse for the propagation of 
plants for the orchard; space for 
classrooms and administrative of- 
fices; a power plant, an automobile 
repair shop, a woodworking shop, 
a hospital, a community house, and 
other enterprises serving the double 
purpose of instruction and service. 
Every building has been put up by 
the students themselves. 

The school for the blind at Piney 
Woods is aided by state funds, and 
the agricultural projects by the 
Smith-Hughes .and other acts of 
Congress. 

Three hundred of the school’s 
1,600 acres are in cultivation. The 
yield per acre from the school farm 
is a revelation to those who still 
farm by hit-or-miss methods. The 
pigs at Piney Woods are thorough- 
breds and provide a sizable cash 
income besides supplying the school 
with pork. 

Each student who leaves Piney 
Woods has learned some trade or 
means of earning a living—two al- 
ternate ways, if possible. The boys 
learn bricklaying, carpentry, wood- 
working, plumbing, electrical wir- 
ing, cooking, gardening, various 
phases of agriculture and animal 
husbandry. The girls learn cooking, 
sewing, laundry work, gardening, 
broommaking. For several years 
there has been a commercial course 
for those who could qualify in 
English. 

The student who pays sixteen 
dollars a month for board, room, 
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and tuition is called a nonworking 
student. That does not mean he 
does no work, because everybody 
works a certain minimum amount 
of time, particularly at the trade or 
occupation he expects to follow. 
Other students pay twelve dollars a 
month and work longer hours. 
The student who can pay nothing 
works most of the day and goes to 
school at night. But if he wishes, 


he can remain at the school during © 


the summer and by his labor lay up 
“credits” for the fall term, when he 
will not have to work so hard. 
Many students follow this plan. It 
is their work which keeps the school 
farm and other enterprises going. 

Not all the students are adoles- 
cents. One married man who 
later became the head farmer at the 
school entered the fourth grade as 
the father of four children and fin- 
ished the twelfth grade with 
twelve! Some of the students are 
eighteen or twenty before they get 
to Piney Woods. They may have to 
enter the third or fourth grade and 
sit beside little children as they 
learn. But they know what they 
want and they are willing. 

And it’s each student according 
to his capacities, Mr. Jones insists. 
A student may receive a diploma 


without reaching the standards of 
scholarship generally met by high- 
school graduates, but only if he is 
incapable of meeting them. 

Those who have the ability are 
encouraged to go on to institutions 
of higher learning. 

In his work Lawrence Jones has 
received, and treasures, encourage- 
ment from many white people, his 
own neighbors among them, And, 
most important of all, there are his 
teachers, those who, like Georgia 
Lee Myers, have left Piney Woods 
inspired by the same vision that 
took Lawrence Jones there. They 
multiply his efforts. They are the 
waves spreading from the pebble 
cast by Lawrence Jones into a sea of 
ignorance. Who can say how far 
these waves will reach? 

There is always singing at Piney 
Woods, because everyone there 
likes to sing. One of the songs is 
an old spiritual from slavery days— 
Inching Along. It is Mr. Jones’ 
favorite, and summarizes his philos- 
ophy and teaching. It expresses 
the patient wisdom of those who do 
not demand and push and seize, but 
who gradually improve themselves, 
trying to deserve and to contribute 
toward the better days that surely 
lie ahead for the entire human race. 


A NEGRO ENLISTED MAN shivered as he paced 
his sentry beat on an Alaska airfield. A passing officer 
paused to ask: ‘Where are you from, soldier?” 

“I’m from Alabama, sir,” he said, “but when this war 
is over, I’m never going to be from there no more!” 
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{| Lionel Hampton looks to his 
audience to catch that rhythm 


Coolie Beat 


Condensed from PM 


By Mary Morris 


the Vibraharp in Benny 

Goodman’s band from 1936 

to 1940. He also was a 
member of the famous Goodman 
Sextet. He has been leading his 
own band now for three years and 
this last year he hit the top. 

Especially successful in theaters, 
he pulls in tremendous grosses, is 
highly regarded in the trade for his 
musicianship and is well thought of 
personally. 

Metronome (swing magazine) 
picks Hampton’s group as “The 
Band of 1943.” Barry Ulanov, 
Metronome’s editor, says, “Lionel 
Hampton is to this generation what 
Louis Armstrong was to his.” 

The day I met Hampton he was 
hammering delicately on an instru- 
ment that looked like a xylophone 
but turned out to be his $3500 gold- 
plated Vibraharp. A Vibraharp is 
played like a xylophone, with two, 
sometimes four, felt-padded mal- 
lets, but it is electrified which 
makes it louder and gives it more 
overtones. 
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For a while I stood next to him 
while he rehearsed. When other 
members of the band rested he 
went on playing, talking to me at 
the same time. 

Suddenly I noticed several musi- 
cians were hanging over our shoul- 
ders, their eyes pasted on Lionel’'s 
mallets which were going so fast I 
could not see which notes he was 
hitting. The sounds were fascinat- 
ing, complicated but not very mel- 
odic. I asked what he was playing. 

“Exercises,” he said. 

I could see we weren't going to 
have a real talk during this re- 
hearsal. We made a date to meet 
at my house afterward. 

When he got to my house, I 
poured a drink and talked about 
“that certain beat.” 

“That's what I try to do with my 
band in theaters, we try to give 
those people 50 minutes of real 
excitement. That’s what we do. We 
have a hand-clapping gag to get 
audience participation. If the peo- 
ple fall in with you, that’s good. 
But first I gotta get that band on 
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a certain beat. I can’t smile, can’t 
do anything with the audience until 
I feel it in me, in my heart.” 

I asked for more about “‘that cer- 
tain beat.” 

“T'll tell you where that beat 
comes from,” he said. “Ever heard 
a revival meeting? Vibration goes 
around and gets into everybody. In 
Little Rock, Ark— I went to one. 
There was a trumpet, a tambourine 
and a piano. The pastor of the 
church, he danced all around the 
congregation, Started at 8:30 and 
at 10:30 everybody was going in 
unison and then —I was dancing 
with 

“On the stage it’s all spiritual, 
too. You feel that beat in your soul 
and the audience—just like a look- 
ing glass. The audience has to re- 
flect that beat. 

“When I take a boy into the 
band he’s got to have the feeling 
for that beat—if all of us have 
that same feeling and we feel to- 
gether, synchronize — 17 men into 
one, then we'll have that audience 
clapping their hands and tapping 
their feet. You feel that beat all 
through the house.” 

He told me he had about the 
youngest musicians of any band in 
the country. Three years ago many 
of the boys were only 17. “Some 
I even had to buy instruments for,” 
Lionel said. 

“They come from about every 
state. Every town has its jazz cen- 
ter. Like, you ever been to 52d 
Street? Well every town we played 
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in we'd go jammin’ after we got 
through. 

“Just like how Benny found me. 
I was playin’ in the Paradise Cafe, 
in Los Angeles, 1936. That was a 
hangout for all musicians. Every 
night, late, at least 400 musicians 
would try to get in and jam. Benny 
and Gene Krupa came and then 
Benny asked me to join him.” I 
knew Lionel had been born in 
Louisville and raised in Chicago. I 
asked how he got to Los Angeles. 

“I went there on my own, when 
I was 16. Les Hite was playing in 
California, knew him from Chicago, 
figured I could get a job with him.” 

And that’s what happened. 
While he was playing with Hite, 
Lionel finished high school and at- 
tended the University of Southern 
California for two years, took 
courses in counterpoint, harmony 
and piano. Before that he’d never 
had musical instruction. “Just al- 
ways knew how to drum—started 
out beating on pots and pans—and 
on my mother’s kitchen table.” He 
taught himself to play piano, too. 

Holding up his drink, Lionel 
said, “When I'm working you 
couldn’t pay me to drink.” 

He reached into his pocket for 
his favorite cigaret, Mapleton. “I’m 
funny about smoking, too. Don’t 
like to smoke while I work. Like 
to keep my energy, don’t like any- 
thing to get the best of me.” 

He told me he’d been born a 
Catholic, is a Christian Scientist 
now. Reads a bit from Mary Baker 
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G. Eddy each day. “It helps me to 
keep straight on things,” he said. 

I asked him if he had as great a 
following among kids as the white 
bands. 

“They feel no prejudice,” he 
said. “If you play the music they 
like, they like you too. I get the 
same treatment from white kids as 
the white bands.” 

I asked why he didn’t have some 
white men in his band. 

“I planned having Dave Trough 
(Artie Shaw’s drummer) when I 
was organizing my band but he 
went into the armed forces. He’s a 
good friend of mine. Doesn’t make 
any difference to me who's in my 
band, they’ve just gotta be the best 
musicians. Ziggy Elman, he played 
trumpet with Benny, is another 
good friend of mine. And Benny. 
To me he’s the biggest man I know. 
He and I used to have open discus- 
sions. I was learning off him every 
moment I was with him—it was 
like going to college four years. 

“We used to say we didn’t want 
to be just commercial, I mean make 
money. We wanted to practice 
every spare moment getting new 
ideas, concentrating on finding that 
beat, collecting that inward feeling. 
We wanted to bea great band. We 
were—now I’m trying to carry on 
further.” 

Lionel stutters a good deal and 
then spills his words suddenly in a 
great explosion of energy and feel- 
ing. It takes a while to get him 
rolling but he told me he liked to 
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talk about these things. 

After we'd talked a while and 
played some records, including 
some Bach fugues, which he likes, 
I asked him about the sounds he 
makes when he’s playing. 

“Some people say I sound like a 
billy goat,” he said. “It’s a musical 
noise. Most musicians make some 
kind of noise when they play. It’s 
like a second thought — thinking 
and feeling in two ways at once. 

“Benny makes a humming sound 
when he’s playing the clarinet. It’s 
like you got one mind on a thing 
and then you've got a second one, 
like an echo, eh? Harry James 
does it when he plays his trumpet. 
And Krupa’s gum chewing is an- 
other way of accomplishing the 
same thing. 

“And Arnet Cobb, on the saxo- 
phone—he plays buddle, doodle, 
doodle, doodle, uuh, uuh, uuh— 
oooh. And that oooh at the end 
comes out of his musical soul, that’s 
his second thought. 

“Music is written as a guide to 
go by. The first thought is to read 
that music and the second thought 
is expression—do you understand ?” 

I said I thought I did. 

Of course, every possible bar op- 
erates against a Negro band. Many 
hotels and movie theaters that cater 
to white people will not hire a col- 
ored band and the radio business, 
because of Southern customers, has 
been notoriously cold to Negro 
talent. 
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Yet the Hampton band has come 
to the top, playing in some big 
white theaters and hotels. 

Lionel told me he wanted to play 
for all kinds of people. His pas- 
sion of the moment is dance music. 
Love ballads, in the slow manner, 
seem to be a recent discovery of 
his — kind of jive, aren’t 
they?” he said. “Gotta learn how 
to do ‘em right.” 

When I talked with him he was 
planning an arrangement of Speak 
Low, trying like mad to get a pair 
of seats for One Touch of Venus to 
see how Mary Martin did the song. 
What worried him was how he 
could phrase it slowly enough to 
bring out the love story and still 
get “that certain beat.” 

I asked Lionel about his home 
life. I had heard that his wife 
(he’s been married 10 years) was a 
sort of super business manager. But 
Lionel wouldn’t talk about his wife. 
He told me he lived in a two-and-a- 
half-room apartment in 138th 


Street with a bunch of records, a 
Vibraharp and some drums. 

He has a valet, Leroy Thomas, 4 
swing fan from Philadelphia who 
also drives his Packard sedan, runs 
errands and “is a good valet too.” 
I asked what made him good. 

“Because he makes time, for one 
thing,” said Lionel. “I tell him to 
wake me up at 10 o'clock and he 
wakes me and has all my clothes 
laid out.” 

I asked how it felt to have some. 
one else choose your clothes for 
you. 

“That's all right,” said Lionel, 
“he has about the same taste I 
have.” 

I had found out that Lionel 
earned about $125,000 last year. As 
he got up to leave I said, “Well 
you’re on top now.” 

Lionel smiled, then he got seri- 
ous. “No, I’m not on top until | 
finish what I’m trying to do—get 
that beat perfect.” 
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BECAUSE of the unusual adaptability of climate and 
topography, the state of Texas has been rather heavily 
favored by the armed forces for the establishment of train- 


ing centers. 


Recently, a native Texas soldier gloomily prophesied that 
the war would last 5 years longer. “It will take a year to 
finish the Germans” he explained, ‘and another year to 
take care of the Japs. Then it will take at least 3 years to 
run the Yankee soldiers out of Texas again!” 


Miami News 


Solving the 

Race Problem: 
A State or Federal 
Issu0 ? 


By Carey McWilliams 


Ups ivee by any stand- To safeguard the Bill of Rights, 


ard, the race question has to insure the integrity of Federal 
become national in scope elections, to banish discrimination 
and effect and it now falls in the exercise of constitutional 
full-square within the field of Fed- rights based on race, color, or 
eral action. A question that deeply creed,— these are Federal responsi- 
concerns 13,000,000 American citi- _ bilities. 
zens, and that threatens the integ- Apply the second section of the 
tity of the democratic ideal itself, 14th amendment; outlaw the poll- 
can no longer be regarded as the tax in Federal elections; enact the 
“peculiar problem” of any one re- Federal anti-lynching bill, and en- 
gion. force these measures equally, impar- 
First of all, we should enforce tially, but firmly throughout the 
the Constitution of the United nation! 
States, not in part of the nation, Approached as a Federal ques- 
part of the time, for part of the tion, other lines of action are 
people; but for all of the people, clearly indicated. Make it a cardinal 
all of the time, in every corner of point of Federal policy that there 
America. shall be no discrimination based on 
race, color or creed. Then proceed 
to put this policy into effect in the 
CAREY McWILLIAMS is a promi- field of government service and in 
and immigration. He is the wy 
Factories In The Field and Ill Fares ‘ation, we need: legislative sanction 
The Land. and authority for the Fair Employ- 
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ment Practice Committee; an 
amendment to the National Labor 
Relations Act making it an unfair 
labor practice for a trade union to 
discriminate against any person by 
reason of race or color; and a Fed- 
eral civil rights statute designed as 
a Fair Racial Practice Act providing 
for enforcement by an administra- 
tive agency as a matter of Federal 
policy rather than by individuals as 
a matter of personal privilege. 

We should also recognize that it 
is the duty of the Federal govern- 
ment to insure that no American 
shall be denied, solely by reason of 
race or color, the opportunity to 
become a responsible citizen. 

Why should citizens be denied 
access to public health services, to 
hospitals, to libraries, to schools and 
colleges, to the right to decent 
homes, solely because of the color 
of their skins? 

To prevent this denial, which is 
often occasioned by the states them- 


selves, we need an agency in the 
Federal government to provide these 
services and facilities wherever they 
have been discriminatorily denied. 
Give this agency the functions of 
research and education; of investi- 
gation and mediation; of organiza- 
tion and welfare. 

Authorize it to act through local 
and state agencies, but permit it 
to act in its own right whenever 
and wherever necessary. 

Provide it with the means to 
grant subsidies in furtherance of 
these purposes and expressly direct 
it to aid and to induce action on 
the part of local agencies of gov- 
ernment within the broad frame- 
work of Federal policy. 

Let such an agency bridge the 
gap between research and action; 
let it bring the full resources of 
the present-day social sciences di- 
rectly to bear upon the problem. 

Initiation of such a program can 
no longer be postponed. 


State 


Y BELIEF in the ability 
V) of states to handle their 
problems has been in- 
stilled in me by the han- 


dling of such problems by my own 
state. 


By James E. Shepherd 


North Carolina, a great civilized 
and Christian community, recogniz- 


JAMES E. SHEPHERD is President 
of the North Carolina College For 
Negroes. 
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ing substantially the rights and 
privileges of our group, has gone 
ahead of its neighbors as if they 
were of a different race of men. 

Negroes vote in North Carolina 
practically throughout the state. In 
some voting precincts in some cities, 
Raleigh and others, the Registrars 
and Judges of Elections are Ne- 
groes. It was estimated that 70,000 
Negroes, at least, voted in the 1940 
election. 

The principle of “states’ rights” 
which I advocate is simply the 
principle of the rights of the people 
in the state to finance their own 
enterprises, to solve their own prob- 
lems, to run their own affairs ener- 
getically and confidently, and not 
to be governed by some remote and 
distant governing class. 

There is no reason to think that 
the Federal government cannot fall 
victim to all of the evils of the 
individual state with the greater 
danger that the evils will be on a 
larger scale. 

Selfishness and greed for power 
and exploitation of the weak and 
helpless can very easily characterize 
a strong central government which 
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HE RACE problem is a 
j pressing national problem 
now—because we are fight- 


ing a war in which men are 
dying. Those of us on the civilian 
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has deprived the states of their 
rightful powers. 

If three or four of the more for- 
tunate states would set examples of 
fair play, equal justice, equitable 
distribution of school funds, equal- 
ization of teachers’ salaries, and 
maintenance of law and order, it 
would soon spread to the more 
backward states and they would vie 
with each other in trying to reach 
the level of their more fortunate 
neighbors without being made to 
do so. 

Except for a short period after 
the Civil War when the Federal 
government tried to advance the 
welfare of the Negro, with disas- 
trous results, and the period known 
as the ‘New Deal,” there has been 
no Federal plan to advance the wel- 
fare of the Negro. 

It follows then, since it is an un- 
deniable fact that the Negro has 
made great progress in the last 
eighty years and the chief advance- 
ment of his welfare has come about 
through state and community action 
and cooperation, that there is very 
little that the Federal government 
can legitimately claim for itself in 
this field. 


By Langston Hughes 


LANGSTON HUGHES is perhaps 
one of the best known of Negro fiction 
writers whose books, plays, and poems 
are read by a world audience. ‘The 
Big Sea” and “Ways of White Folks” 
are his most widely circulated books. 
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front have no right to hold up war 
production and thus increase death 
on the battle-lines by walking out 
rather than work beside Negroes on 
the production lines. 

_ Nor have we any right to under- 
mine the morale of Negro soldiers 
by segregating them in our armed 
forces, and by continuing to Jim 
Crow them and their civilian broth- 
ers in public places, in war indus- 
tries vital to the public welfare, and 
as workers or passengers on public 
conveyances. 

An over-all Federal program pro- 
tecting the rights of all minorities, 
and educating all Americans to that 
effect, should be evolved. 

It took Executive Order 8802 to 
open war industries to colored 
workers. 

It took Federal housing to clean 
up slums to some extent in poor 
Negro and white neighborhoods all 
over the nation. 

It took the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to protect the bargain- 
ing rights of labor, white and 
Negro. 

It took the National Youth Ad- 
ministration Act to break down ex- 
isting community patterns in regard 


to work for Negro youths — for. 
merly limited in many localities to 
employment as bootblacks, maids, 
and elevator boys. 

The NYA gave them, often for 
the first time, a chance to learn and 
work at some form of skilled or 
semi-skilled labor heretofore denied 
them. 

Some of our states have no inten- 
tion of doing anything about racial 
decency. 

Almost 14 million colored peo- 
ple should not be left to the short- 
sighted mercy of the same kind of 
“state’s rights’ that have acted so 
undemocratically in Congress of late 
regarding the soldier vote. 

Some Congressmen have publicly 
declared that this vote is a matter 
of “white supremacy.” ‘White su- 
premacy” is one of Hitler’s corner 
stones. It has not helped him 
much. Certainly, it is a liability to 
a democracy. 

Democracy does not lose by 
sharing its privileges. It loses by 
denying them. In ratio to that de- 
nial, it approaches the very fascist 
patterns we are fighting against 
abroad. 


{ Ira Aldridge “made up” as white 


to do roles of bard of Avon. 


Shakespeare In White ace 


Condensed from New Yorker 


AUL ROBESON’S success 
P in “Othello” has inevitably 

reminded theatrical histori- 

ans of Ira Frederick Ald- 
ridge, the first Negro actor to tackle 
the réle. 

Aldridge’s dates are 1805-1867. 
He was a protege of Edmund Kean, 
the English tragedian, and, like 
Robeson, first played Othello in 
London. Beyond that, the resem- 
blance more or less fades away. 

Aldridge’s interpretation was, to 
judge by the contemporary critiques, 
nothing much. Nevertheless, he 
toured the British Isles for twenty 
years, his repertory largely consist- 
ing of Shakespeare, and then went 
on to greater popular triumphs on 
the Continent. 

After his first performance in 
St. Petersburg, the audience un- 
hitched the horses from his carriage 
and drew him through the streets. 

He married an Englishwoman of 
some wealth, and after her death 
married again, this time a Swedish 
baroness. Decorations, medals, or- 
ders, and the like were heaped upon 
him, and he got a good deal of solid 
cash, too, judging from the fact 
that he played five months in Berlin 
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for seventy-five pounds a week, 
plus expenses. His most successful 
plays were “King Lear,” ‘‘Hamlet,” 
“Macbeth,” ““The Merchant of Ven- 
ice,” and ‘Richard III.” 

Exercising the prerogative of a 
successful star, he stuffed a particu- 
larly dull and nasty play down his 
admirers’ throats and made them 
like it; in his case, it was Shake- 
speare’s ‘Titus Andronicus,” which 
hadn’t been done for the preceding 
two hundred years. 

One staggering fact about Ald- 
ridge is that he never was a slave 
and was not a descendant of slaves. 
His grandfather was chief of a 
branch of the Senegalese tribes of 
Africa, the Fulah. 

The chief, an early exponent of 
globaloney, advanced the dreamy 
idea that warring tribes should ex- 
change prisoners instead of killing 
them or selling them to blackbird- 
ers. His subjects registered their 
view of this proposal by killing him 
and all his family, with the excep- 
tion of Ira’s father, who escaped 
with the aid of an American mis- 
sionary and wound up in New York 
City, where he married a colored 
woman and settled down. 
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The details of Ira’s education are 
lacking, but he was brought up with 
the idea that he would be a mission- 
ary. One story says he attended the 
University of Glasgow, another that 
he went to Schenectady College. 
Anyway, he was later working as a 
carpenter in New York (we'd guess 
a stage carpenter) when he met 
Edmund Kean. 

He and Kean hit it off right 
away, and when Kean went to Eng- 
land he took Aldridge with him as 
a servant. Aldridge soon graduated 
from the dressing room to the stage, 
and his Othello was produced in 
1826. 

Aldridge’s acting and the reac- 
tions of his audiences seem both to 
have been variable and unpredict- 
able. There’s a story that once, 
while playing Othello in Berlin, 
he so frightened his Desdemona 
during the smothering scene that 
she ran screaming from the stage. 

A different picture is presented 
by Theophile Gautier, who wrote 
that “He smothered Desdemona in 
the most considerate manner, and 
roared with decorum.” Also, Gau- 
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tier was fascinated by the fact that 
Aldridge ‘made up” as a white man 
for all non-Negro réles, except that 
he left his hands black. 

Aldridge wasn’t the singer that 
Robeson is, but he appeared in a 
few musical shows and occasionally 
interpolated songs in his dramatic 
réles. One song, “Negro Boy,” was 
written for him, and he also revived 
a folk song, ‘‘’Possum up a Gum 
Tree.” 

There’s no record of Aldridge’s 
having acted in the United States, 
but a deal was supposed to have 
been afoot when he died. He had 
three children by his second wife, 
the Baroness Amanda Pauline 
Brandt. His daughter Amanda was 
a pupil of Jenny Lind. She taught 
voice to Roland Hayes and Robeson 
in London, and may well be living 
today. 

The records show a fundamental 
affinity between dramatic critics of 
different centuries. Most of the re- 
views of Aldridge’s “Othello” said 
that, whatever its faults, no white 
actor would ever again dare to play 
Othello. 


A LANDLORD aalled for his rent, many weeks 
overdue. He was naturally very annoyed when his Negro 
tenant explained the unhappy state of affairs. 

“I'm really very sorry,” said the tenant, “but I just can’t 


pay you this week.” 


“But you said that last week!” cried the landlord. “And 
the week before and the week before!” 
“Well,” said the tenant, “and didn’t I keep my word?” 


Bermuda Digest 


{ At59 Dooley Wilson was struggling 
until he and an old tune became hits together 


Cass We Dail 


Condensed from Colliers 


By Dorothy Kilgallen 


| OLLYWOOD is fond of 
Cinderellas, in fiction and 

in the flesh, but usually 
they are girls who are 

eighteen, peach-skinned and curved. 

This is the story of a Cinderella 
who is male, dusky, going on sixty, 
and enormously surprised to find 
himself dancing at the ball. 

Dooley Wilson is his name. The 
prodigal wand touched him one 
evening in a Hollywood movie pal- 
ace when a picture called Casablanca 
was thrown on the screen for the 
first time, and there at a white piano 
sat a colored man singing an old 
song called As Time Goes By. The 
next day and the day after that and 
for weeks after that, men and 
women and jitterbugs and schmaltz 
fans kept going into music shops all 
over America and asking for a rec- 


‘DOROTHY KILGALLEN is a 


Broadway columnist for the Hearst 
newspapers and an ex-reporter who won 
fame by circling the globe by air in 
less than 25 days. She is a free lance 
contributor to leading national maga- 
zines. 
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ord of Dooley Wilson singing As 
Time Goes By. 

The combination of the song and 
the way he sang it had provoked a 
national nostalgia. It reminded peo- 
ple of speakeasies and the weary 
fellows who played in them at four 
in the morning, and the songs those 
fellows sang. Suddenly the old 
torch tune, which set no statistics 
on fire when it was new, jumped 
onto the Hit Parade. Dooley Wil- 
son had sung it into the greatest 
comeback of all time. 

The shy little colored man knew 
he was a success when the Warner 
Brothers fan-mail department called 
him on the telephone and said, 
“Dooley, your fan mail is bigger 
than Clark Gable’s.” Dooley 
chuckled. “Quit kidding,” but the 
letter counters vowed, “We're not. 
Everybody is writing to find out 
where they can get a record of you 
singing the song.” 

The answer to that one was un- 
fortunately, by virtue of James 
Petrillo, czar of the Musicians’ 
Union, an emphatic “Nowhere.” 
And so disappointed fans waited 
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impatiently for Wilson’s newest 
picture, Higher and Higher, star- 
ring Michele Morgan and Frank 
Sinatra. 

Dooley’s long and winding road 
to fortune started in Tyler, Texas, 
where he was the youngest son of 
an abjectly poor Negro laborer who 
died when his five children were 
young. They all learned to work 
before they had had many years of 
breathing the air of the plains in 
childhood peace; Dooley (he was 
Arthur Wilson then) began to ears. 
money when he was seven, singing 
for five dollars a week ‘and cakes” 
in churches and tent shows. 

Before he was eight he hac 
played 365 one-night stands in 4 
year and had worked himself up to 
eighteen a week “and cakes.” He 
sang ballads of the day, mostly tear. 
jerkers like The Bird in a Gildea 
Cage, because those were what peo. 
ple called for. “It just seemed 
natural for me to be singing,” he 
recalls now. “I never thought twice 
about doing anything else.” 

Through the years of his yout! 
he did minstrel shows and what- 
ever else he could find all over the 
Midwest, winding up as an actor 
in the Pekin Stock Company in 
Chicago, where the star was Charles 
Gilpin of Emperor Jones renown. 
Wilson apparently displayed in. 
credibly wide versatility, specializ- 
ing in Irish roles, which he did 
with a brogue and in “white face.” 
“It wasn’t hard to play an Irish- 
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man,” he says now with a grin. “J 
made up as white as you.” 

In one of his most popular Hi- 
bernian characterizations he sang 
the song called Mr. Dooley. From 
then on he was never billed as any- 
thing but Dooley Wilson. 

After the Pekin he played the 
drums in small bands. He was 
beating it out at the Sontag on 
Lenox Avenue in Harlem when 
Irving Berlin was a young song 
writer. Irving used to come up 
often and slip Dooley five or ten to 
plug a tune called Alexander's Rag- 
time Band. 

In the giddy and golden era 
when the international set was 
making hectic tracks across oceans 
and continents, Dooley went to 
Europe where he was joined by his 
old band The Red Deyils. 

Once Dooley took his outfit to 
Casablanca for a party in honor of 
Lawrence of Arabia. He didn’t pay 
much attention to the place—it was 
just another job to him. Nothing 
tapped him on the shoulder, no 
prescient voice whispered in his ear, 
“Remember this name—Casablanca. 
It will mean something to you 
twenty years from now.” 

Dooley spent most of the years 
in Europe until late in the 1920's 
when he returned to the United 
States and took a variety of jobs 
which ranged from playing in stock 
with Bette Davis in New Hamp- 
shire to beating the skins in the 
Nest Club in Harlem where Bix 
Beiderbecke used to come and toot 
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his golden horn in the hours before 
dawn. 

Broadway saw Dooley for seven 
performances of the ill-fated The 
Strangler Fig. The road applauded 
him as Crooks in Of Mice and Men. 
Then he created the role of Little 
Joe opposite Ethel Waters in Cabin 
in the Sky, and he was getting $150 
a week, or, roughly, $125 more 
than he had averaged for years. It 
wasn’t a far jump from Little Joe 
to Hollywood, but the parts he drew 
in the town of talkies were smail 
and unrewarding, usually Pullman- 
porter bits. 

Dooley was under contract to 
Paramount, which was in the process 
of dropping his option, when he 
was loaned out to Warners’ for 
Casablanca. No one saw it as a 
great hit and certainly no one 
guessed the character of Sam would 
steal it, and Dooley was uneasy be- 
cause he and his wife had just 
bought a new cottage with a little 
ground and he wanted to stay 
around it for a while, not hit the 
road to earn the necessary green 
stuff. 

There was a song in the film that 
the cast hoped would be a smash, 
but it wasn’t As Time Goes By. 
That was just a passé torch song 
Director Mike Curtiz had plucked 
out of the files, and nobody cared 
for it very much. The tune every- 
one was plugging was a novelty 
number called Knock on Wood. 
But the only song anyone seemed 
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to hear was the one the colored man 
sang at the white piano. 

Most of Dooley’s fans assume he 
is a piano player, like Sam in Casa- 
blanca. Actually he can’t play a 
note. 

There’s only one explanation of 
why Dooley and the old torch are a 
dynamite combination and it’s fairly 
simple. It’s his number, that’s all. 
A lot of people will sing it with 
better voices, but nobody will ever 
sing it as well as Dooley sings it. 

Dooley and his wife, a retired 
physiotherapist, live in Los Angeles 
near Melrose in a 5-room white 
stucco cottage with knotty pine 
fences and an 80-by-140 plot of 
ground that is just big enough for 
a garden and chickens. 

His devotion to his wife is simple 
and complete. His descriptions of 
his Estelle feature her churchgoing 
and her cuisine. “My wife,” he 
claims with a prideful gleam, “fries 
chicken that you can pawn any- 
where in the world for seven dol- 
lars a slice.” 

Dooley smokes a pipe but doesn’t 
drink. He used to in his Paris days 
and in the speak-easy nights, when 
customers sent you champagne and 
you had to make it disappear. 
Right now, the quiet life seems 
good enough. Right now, friends 
in the house and a barbecue pit in 
the back yard and that seven-dollar- 
a-slice fried chicken are his cabin 
in the sky. 
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Colored interstate passengers oc- 
cupying sleeping or parlor car space 
in trains providing Lounge, Club, 
Tavern, Recreation or Observation 
car service, or coach space in trains 
providing similar facilities for coach 
passengers, may have the use of 
such accommodations. Trainmen 
may tactfully suggest to interstate 
colored passengers that in view of 
the segregation of races in states 
through which the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad operates, and the deli- 
cate situation arising when a com- 
mingling of the races occur, such 
passengers may choose to not avail 
themselves of such facilities. . . . 
This is net to be considered as a 
prohibition, but rather as an effort 
to safeguard passengers from dis- 
agreeable circumstances. 

Atlantic Coastline Railroad 
Instructions to Ticket Agents 

At the present time, labor and 
Negroes are getting rich. They are 
getting truculent and sassy, not be- 
cause they are Negroes and labor- 
ers, but because they’re human be- 
ings who have lots of money they 
never had before. 


Col. George W. Martin, 
4th N. Y. State Guard 


The boys from the South are 
fighting to maintain white su- 
premacy. 


Sen. James O. Eastland 
of Mississippi 


I have absolutely no prejudice 
against Negroes, but I wouldn't 
work alongside one, so why should 
I ask others to. 

Bill Jack of Jack and Heintz 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
“THE CRADLE OF THE 
CONFEDERACY” 
BLUE AND GRAY FOOT- 
BALL 
Cramton Bowl—Saturday—De- 
cember 25, 1943 
Good only for service men in 
uniform (white only) or lady 
escorted by service man 


Ticket for Maxwell Field, Alza., 
football game 


We believe that the record of 
race relationship in North Carolina 
is infinitely superior to that of most 
of the Northern states. 


Gov. J. Melville Broughton 
of North Carolina 


In the near future colored troops 
will be quartered in the RTC 
area. All men are cautioned to 
treat them with respect but not to 
cultivate friendship with them. For 
the best interests of everyone stay 
completely away from them. “Ya'll 
remembah, Sirs, dis is de Souf!” 


Capt. Robert E. Stephenson 
Commander, Camp Hood, Tex. 


with that one seersucker coat 


RECKENRIDGE JONES 
fs lived for seventy-two years 

in Yaupon county. In the 

course of so long a period 
he came to be well known in the 
western precincts where he lived. 

He was, as a matter of fact, a 
good citizen, honest and God-fear- 
ing, and debt-paying insofar as he 
was able to pay. Being a Negro, 
quite naturally he never voted, 
never served on a jury and never 
had a voice in public affairs. 

It was true that Breckenridge 
could neither read nor write. Too, 
he was so poor, particularly in his 
later years, that it was a wonder he 
lived to be seventy-two years of 
age. He should have died of starva- 
tion, or of exposure to the cold, 
many years before he did finally 
cross over to the other side. But, 
in spite of his handicaps and priva- 
tions, there were not many better 
men in the county than he. 


RENWICK C. KENNEDY until re- 
cently was a minister of the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of Cam- 
den, Ala., and he is now an army chap- 
lain. 


{ Breckenridge Jones lived and died 


The Coat 


Condensed from The Christian Century 


By Renwick C. Kennedy 


The driver of the star mail 
route from Pine Valley Station 
found him one cold, rainy Novem- 
ber morning at daybreak lying in 
a ditch by the highway. Old Breck- 
enridge was very dead, and his 
emaciated brittle old body was very 
badly smashed by the hit-and-run 
driver whose identity no one ever 
learned. 

The star route man picked up the 
body and took it back down a side 
road three miles to the old Ne- 
gro’s home. It was a sad thing, the 
mailman said, taking the corpse 
back to Breckenridge’s old wife, all 
wet and muddy and bloody. 

Cold as it was that gray morn- 
ing, the body had on it only a cot- 
ton shirt, khaki cotton trousers and 
a thin seersucker coat—a ragged 
seersucker summer coat, white with 
a black pin-stripe. That was all 
that old Breckenridge had worn to 
Yaupon the raw chill day before 
when it had come on to rain in the 
afternoon as he had started home. 

The mail rider also picked up 2 
cotton sack from the ditch, and one 
homemade palmetto broom, and 
took them home with the body. 
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There were a peck of corn meal, 
two pounds of fat meat and a small 
paper bag of sugar in the cotton 
sack, he said. 

The rain had melted the sugar 
into the meal, and the wet corn 
meal had swollen so much it was 
about to burst the sack. The old 
widow would not get much benefit 
from that corn meal. Still, as the 
mailman said, it wouldn’t be 
wasted. People as poor as old 
Breckenridge and his wife wasted 
nothing at all. 

The news about Breckenridge’s 
being killed on the highway spread 
over Yaupon during the morning 
and caused a wave of indignation 
among the white people for a few 
hours. After all he had been a 
familiar figure in Yaupon for 
many years. By mid-afternoon the 
white people had ceased to talk and 
to think about him. Among the 
Negroes the interest lasted until 
after the funeral at St. Andrew's 
Baptist Church the following day. 

As soon as the mail rider re- 
ported the death over the telephone 
to the sheriff that official dressed, 
ate his breakfast, rode down to his 
office, read his mail and about ten 
o'clock sent a deputy to the scene 
of the accident to investigate. The 
deputy returned to town within an 
hour and reported that beyond any 
doubt at all old Breckenridge was 
dead, and that his old body was 
right badly mangled. 

His report closed the investiga- 
tion by the sheriff's office. Negroes 
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were always getting killed, one way 
or another. 

No one in Yaupon was really 
profoundly disturbed by the death 
of old Breckenridge, except the 
Presbyterian minister. There were 
a number of expressions of sorrow, 
of course, but they were of the per- 
functory kind. 

“Old Breckenridge Jones got 
killed last night. Automobile hit 
him. Found him beside the road 
this morning.” 

“H’m! You don’t say! Good 
old nigger.” 

“A hit-and-run driver got old 
Breckenridge Jones last night, down 
about Bear creek ridge. Found him 
in a ditch this morning, dead as 
hell.” 

“Well, I’m sorry. I always 
bought his brooms. The automo- 
bile is certainly getting to be a mur- 
derous weapon.” 

But the Presbyterian minister 
was upset. He heard the news 
about nine o'clock. He said noth- 
ing when he heard it but he got 
into his automobile and drove back 
to his home. There he threw open 
the old walnut wardrobe where he 
kept his clothes and selected a 
worn suit. He wrapped it care- 
fully and returned to his automo- 
bile. 

Three miles from town he 
stopped, turned around and drove 
home again. He unwrapped the 
suit and hung it again in the ward- 
robe. He selected another suit, a 
good one, his newest. For five min- 
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utes he examined it carefully. He 
stroked the fine, sturdy fabric, 
hung it up again, took it down, 
and meditated upon it. Slowly he 
wrapped it. 

This time he did not turn back. 
He drove down the road to Bear 
creek, and up the rough muddy lit- 
tle plantation road to Brecken- 
tidge’s cabin home. 

There was a crowd of Negroes 
there by that hour. The minister 
entered with his bundle. The Ne- 
gtoes on the porch and in the dog- 
run of the two-room hovel received 
him with great respect. 

“I want to see Aunt Cindy,” he 
said. 

A Negro man pointed to the 
room on the right. ‘‘She’s in dar, 
Reverend,” he said. 

“Aunt Cindy,” said the preacher, 
“I have brought a suit of clothes 
for Breckenridge to be buried in. 
I used to give him clothes, you 
know. He was always talking about 
having a good coat to be buried in. 
I've brought him a whole suit.” 

“God bless you, Reverend,” she 
said. 

“And here’s a little money you 
may need,” he said, handing her 
three dollar bills. 

She took the money eagerly. She 
said, “God bless you, Reverend.” 
Then she resumed her weeping. 

The money, of course, was a very 
good thing for Cindy. 

The suit was very good, too, in 
a way. But so far as Breckenridge 
was concerned, a pair of $1.98 
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overalls would have done just as 
well. At that late hour a pair of 
overalls, or nothing at all, or even 
a sheet of quick-lime was one and 
the same to Breckenridge. 

The truth of the matter was that 
Breckenridge was a man with an 
obsession. He wanted a coat more 
than he wanted anything else in 
the world, and for the last ten years 
of his life he did not have one, 
unless you counted the ragged old 
garments he wore as coats. It is 
true they had once been coats but 
by the time they reached Brecken- 
ridge they hardly deserved the 
name. 

There were two old woolen coats 
in his house, but they were rags. 
And there were a few summer coats 
that came to him, like the white 
seersucker with the black pin- 
stripe, but they didn’t really count. 

What Breckenridge wanted was 
a conventional winter-weight coat. 
He wanted it for three reasons: to 
keep him warm on cold days, to 
give him a respectable feeling in 
church on Sundays, and to enshroud 
him in his coffin. ; 

It was a great pity that for the 
last ten years of his life he had 
no coat at all, other than a bundle 
of rags, or a discarded summer 
jacket with a frayed collar. A very 
great pity since he wanted a coat so 
badly. It was really an obsession 
with him. 

There was some warmth in the 
rags, of course, and sometimes he 
was able to have a cheap sweater. 
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But an old man and a deacon in 
St. Andrew's Baptist Church, and a 
man who was not far away from 
his personal exit from this world, 
felt the acute need of a good woolen 
coat with intact elbows and un- 
broken collar and wide flat lapels. 

In some ways the case of Breck- 
enridge Jones was a bit strange. He 
owned his land, thirty acres, and 
his home, and yet he did not own 
them. That is, he owed so much 
upon them that they were not really 
his. He made a crop every year 
and yet he enjoyed no returns from 
it. All of his income from the 
crop went to his fertilizer dealer, 
his advancing agent and the Fed- 
eral Land Bank of New Orleans. 

As a matter of fact Breckenridge 
never made enough to satisfy these 
creditors in full. He did make a 
bit of food, but for the last ten 
years of his life no money for him- 
self. Therefore he was reduced to 
other expedients to get a little cash 
money. Sometimes he carried a 
bushel of potatoes to town upon his 
back, eight miles, and sold them 
for fifty cents, or maybe seventy- 
five cents. 

In the late summer and fall he 
and Cindy picked and shelled a 
couple of gallons of field peas once 
a week, Breckenridge took them 
to town and peddled them at five 
cents a quart, or maybe ten cents a 
quart if they were scarce. There 
were days, of course, when he could 
not sell them all. Other Negroes, 
too, were peddling peas. 
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His specialties, however, in which 
he had little competition, were 
brush brooms and palmetto brooms. 
The brush brooms were made of 
dogwood branches, properly cut 
and trimmed and tied together. 
They were for sweeping the leaves 
from sandy yards. The palmetto 
brooms were really excellent bits of 
craftsmanship. Breckenridge cut 
palmetto branches out of the 
swamps, bound their stems with 
hickory withes about a stout white 
oak handle and thus fashioned a 
practically indestructible broom that 
could be used indoors or out, for 
floor or yard. 

Leaving home at daybreak for 
Yaupon, with six brush brooms and 
four palmetto brooms upon his 
shoulder, he would set out for 
town and peddle them. Some days 
he sold all of them. On other days 
he sold only a few. The brush 
brooms brought ten cents each, the 
palmetto brooms twenty cents. If 
he sold all his take for the day 
was $1.40. 

Most of the money had to go 
for food and tennis shoes, which 
were the only kind of shoes Breck- 
enridge was able to buy. There was 
never enough money left for a coat. 

People gave the old man some 
articles of clothing for himself and 
his wife. The Presbyterian min- 
ister saved all of his shirts for 
him, when the collars began to 
fray, and he gave him some of his 
old summer suits, too. That was 
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where the white seersucker with 
the black pin-stripe came from. 

Once the minister saw Brecken- 
ridge in town on a cold day in 
February wearing that seersucker. 
The old Negro was standing by a 
stove in a general merchandise 
store downtown. 


The minister felt sorry for him 


and went around over the store 
among the white men loafing there 
and took up a collection to buy 
Breckenridge a sweater. The con- 
tributions came to $2.50 and 
bought a fairly good sweater. 
Breckenridge wore it home and 
gave it to Cindy. He didn’t like 
sweaters much, and Cindy needed 
it anyway. 

In October, before that cold 
rainy morning when the mail rider 
found the old man in the ditch, 
Breckenridge made a peddling tour 
of the Yaupon with his brooms. He 
sold a palmetto broom to the min- 
ister for twenty cents. The min- 
ister was a good customer who 
always bought a broom whether he 
needed it or not. 

On that October day, besides 
buying a broom, he gave Brecken- 
ridge a box with several shirts in 
it and two dresses and some other 
things. The old man appreciated 
the gift very much and wanted to 
give the minister the broom, though 
he finally did keep the twenty cents. 

“Reverend,” he said in his thin, 
dignified, humble voice, “you ain’t 
got no coat you don’t need, has 
you? I sho’ do need a coat bad.” 
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The minister thought about the 
two old suits he had. One of them 
he could wear a little longer. The 
other he could use on fishing trips 
to the coast. Too, there was a mis- 
sion station in the mountains that 
was begging for old clothes. After 
all he was giving Breckenridge 
three shirts, two pajama tops, two 
dresses, three pairs of socks and a 
couple of neckties. Yet the old 
man did need a coat. 

The minister hesitated. Then he 
said, ‘No, Breckenridge, I don’t 
think I have a coat I can spare. 
Maybe later on I can give you one, 
but not today.” 

Breckenridge said, ‘““Yassuh, Rev- 
erend. That is all right. You done 
give me a heap. I just ain’t got no 
coat, that’s all.” 

“You go down to Mr. Johnston’s 
second-hand store,” the minister 
said. ‘Maybe he'll sell you one on 
credit.” 

The minister gave him another 
quarter. 

But Mr. Johnston would not sell 
on credit. He listened to Brecken- 
ridge offering him $1 on a $2.75 
second-hand coat. 

“You git out of here, nigger,” 
Mr. Johnston said. 

When the mail rider found 
Breckenridge in the ditch that cold, 
rainy November morning he was 
wearing a summer seersucker coat 
with a black pin-stripe in it. It 
was ragged and was stained with 
mud and blood. It was the only 
coat Breckenridge had. 
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{ New awakening changes 
Negro-Jewish relations 


Deep In She Heart Of 


Condensed from New Currents 


By Thyra Edwards 


ROM the time I could crawl 
SJ my hands and knees free- 

dom for the Negro people 

became my own personal 
problem. From the time I could be- 
gin to read and reason this lack of 
freedom for the Negro people be- 
came for me an odyssey of 250 
years of slavery—a stigma put upon 
me and my people by generations 
of freebooters, imperialists, profi- 
teers and feudal minds of the white 
race—until the Jewish rabbi, Israel 
Lurie, who lived just across the 
railroad tracks from our house in 
Houston, Texas, made me under- 
stand that his people had been in 
slavery for thousands of years, not 
a mere 250. 

Up to that moment I had made 
equality for the Negro people a part 
of me in exactly the same way that 
all other Negroes I knew had: We 
were a special people, austerely 
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alone, our freedom was separate 
from everybody else’s freedom; our 
suffering was a thing apart, the 
most intense and the most intoler- 
able of all suffering. 

But from the day that Rabbi 
Israel Lurie beckoned his seven- 
year-old daughter Josephine — my 
playmate—and me, a child of nine 
—from our argument on the suffer- 
ing of the Negro, sat us both dows 
on his front porch and gave us our 
first lesson in history, I could get no 
comfort out of my slave ancestry. 

The knowledge that there existed 
other peoples who had been sub- 
jected to discrimination and perse- 
cution did not make my own any 
less intense. But it did sharpen my 
young mind even at that age to cer- 
tain strange patterns relating to the 
whole dark stain of inequality. 

On the corner from our house, 
Kier, the mail carrier’s wife, ran a 
boarding house for railroad men. 
Her back porch faced our kitchen 
window. Her front porch faced the 
railroad tracks. Her boarders got 
out of the engine cabs at the front 
door and in Kier’s back yard oppo- 


site our own these white railroad 
workers—firemen, brakemen, loco- 
motive hostlers—washed their oil- 
and coal-blackened hands and faces 
before going into dinner. 

It was here that Kier, a tall hand- 
some white woman with big dia- 
monds sparkling in her ears, some- 
times leaned over the fence to ad- 
vise my mother, busy in her kitchen, 
against letting me and my sisters 
play with the “sheenies.” And some 
days from her front porch, with 
equal solicitude, she advised Mrs. 
Lurie against letting her children 
play with the “niggers.” 

And in the back yard, at the same 
time, through the crack in the fence, 
Kier’s boy Irving played with us, 
the colored children. That picket 
fence was the line of demarcation. 
It separated his white world from 
our colored world. He never crossed 
it, nor did we. But even the fence 
was not high enough for him when 
the Lurie children— Josephine, 
Isaac, Shayta, Benjamin, Boy Baby, 
Rachel, Bitsy—came to play under 
the umbrella chinaberry tree in our 
back yard. At once he moved to his 
front yard. 

The neighborhood pattern of in- 
equality had still other configura- 
tions. The Negroes too had a 
hierarchy of prejudices. Everybody 
liked old man Kier, the mailman. 
But no colored person had anything 
but contempt for a white woman 
who worked like a slave keeping a 
boarding house. Any colored 
woman could do that. The Negro 
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men in our neighborhood boasted 
that their wives had never set foot 
in any white woman's kitchen. Kier 
was just a white woman who hadn’t 
made good with the larger oppor- 
tunities white equality offers white 
people. 

A poor white is what? A white 
who has got no further than a Ne- 
gro. But the scale went even lower 
than that. My mother, who by now 
was getting advice on how to raise 
her children from the front yard, 
back yard, living room and kitchen, 
was severely reprimanded by her 
Negro friends because we, her chil- 
dren, were seen playing with the 
Jews. 

So I grew to girlhood. Despite 
these patterns Josephine, Rabbi 
Israel Lurie’s daughter, and I con- 
tinued close friends. We sought 
each other’s company not because 
we were attempting to prove or dis- 
prove a principle. We were chil- 
dren who wanted life to be full of 
play and interest shared. We read 
the same books and talked about 
careers for ourselves. 

The colored children whom she 
met at our house she never accepted. 
They did not accept her. Nor did 
Josephine share my concern for 
equality for the Negroes. She 
wished rather that I could be white. 
That we could go to the movies to- 
gether, to the public library, that I 
could attend the same school (for 
whites only) instead of the old red 
brick building passed on to the Ne- 
groes after the whites had worn it 
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out (and still in use as a Negro 
high school). 

As I look back on it, she never 
wished I were Jewish. But then 
for practical purposes plain white 
would have cleared the immediate 
inconveniences, I wanted equality 
without being white. I wanted 
equality so that I could go to the 
movies with Josephine, so that Ne- 
groes—all Negroes—could go to 
the movies: my mother, my sisters, 
Mr. Francis and Miss Elliott, my 
teachers, for at that period Negroes 
were not even permitted inside a 
theater in Houston, with one single 
exception. 

But one day we were jolted out 
of the false security of our neigh- 
borhood seclusion by a simple ex- 
perience. From it we realized for 
the first time that individual free- 
dom even for the white people is 
limited by the inequalities of their 
total environment; that the indi- 
vidual can be free only in a society 
giving freedom to all people. 

We had never met outside our 


own small community. Not by de- 


sign. It so happened that we never 
encountered each other elsewhere. 
The high school Josephine attended 
was at one end of the town and 
ours at another. Usually I walked 
to school, but this morning an early 
autumn rain burst from nowhere 
with characteristic Texas volume 
and vehemence. 

I took the street car. At the 
downtown transfer point Josephine 
and I boarded the same crosstown 
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car. She was with two white girls 
and she hurried past me on ahead 
beyond the movable screen that di- 
vided Negro passengers from white, 
turning her head so that our eyes 
would not meet. 

After school that evening she 
came to our house to explain, as 
much to herself as to me. We 
talked out under the chinaberry tree, 
still dripping from the earlier 
shower, until long after dark. I 
know we were groping through the 
tangled pattern of our environment. 
I felt that Josephine should speak 
to me wherever we met or not at 
all. She couldn’t analyze why, with 
those white girls present, she had 
the impulse not to speak to me, But 
she felt that I ought somehow to 
understand. 

It was the following week, when 
walking through the .main_ street 
with some of the boys who were 
carrying our books, I saw Josephine 
approaching us. This time it was I 
who turned my head. To acknowl- 
edge Josephine’s greeting would 
suggest to the boys that my mother 
was her mother’s cook or laundress 
—and my mother didn’t work for 
white folks. That moment I sensed 
the panic Josephine had felt at ex- 
posing this unexplainable friend- 
ship. I was sorry I had been’ so 
hard. 

She was already waiting under 
the tree when I arrived home. For 
the first time we came to grips with 
our environment—and won a par- 
tial victory. Afterwards, whenever 
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we met, we exchanged greetings— 
whatever the circumstances. 

When Josephine came home after 
her first year in Texas State College 
she brought Dan Kelly and the 
“Liberator,” then edited by Oswald 
Garrison Villard. Dan was Irish, 
Texas born. It was Dan who chan- 
neled our groping toward broader 
efforts for human freedom into the 
organized labor movement. 

“People’s salvation lies in broad 
mass movements of their own, trade 
union organizations under their own 
leadership. That’s how we shall 
bring equality about. It won’t be a 
gift from philanthropists and re- 
formers,” he used to say. 

The American theory that all men 
are created equal would seem to 
chart an easy course for human lib- 
erty and equality. But in the sharp 
competition of our industrial enter- 
prises the weak sometimes tend to 
seek shelter in the shadow of the 
rich and powerful, avoiding any 
possible identity with other peo- 
ples whose problems of inequality 
should unite instead of separate 
them. 

In our neighborhood it had been 
Negro, Jew and poor white, living 
side by side year after year but com- 
pletely separate and isolated in 
divided pursuit of a liberty that is 
indivisible. We found this same 
isolation and division persisted in 
the world beyond our neighbor- 
hood. 

The Hindus, for example, are 
brown, as dark as many Negroes. 


Here in the United States they usu- 
ally avoid association with Negroes 
and frequently wear their turbans 
in order that they may be distin- 
guished from the despised Negro. 

In England, where both Hindu 
and Negro are despised, one sees 
no turbans. (Inadvertently these 
turbans have served Negroes on oc- 
casion. During the bloody Chicago 
Race Riot of 1920 when it was 
worth a Negro’s life to be seen in 
a white neighborhood some Ne- 
groes donned the Hindu’s headdress 
and crossed safely through enemy 
territory.) 

Elbert Gary was fond of describ- 
ing Gary, the steel center, as a city 
of love and equality, but he brought 
green Negro labor from the South 
to break the steel strike of 1919. 
When these Negroes grew wise and 
asked for decent wages he brought 
in less literate Mexicans, just as 
earlier he had brought in fifty-two 
different nationalities from South- 
ern Europe because they would 
work cheaper than the native 
whites. 

For many years these fifty-two 
different nationalities and the Ne- 
groes were as so many warring 
tribes. The Poles resorted to physi- 
cal violence when Negroes sat in 
the public park that linked their 
two neighborhoods; and the 3,000 
children of the Poles and Lithu- 
anians, the Bulgarians and the Ru- 
manians, and the other despised 
“hunkies,” walked out on strike 
when twenty Negro children were 
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admitted to their high school. The 
“hunkies” had become “American- 
ized” and the mayor and the police 
force supported the student strikers. 

But the lean years of the 30’s was 
a great equalizer. It smashed bar- 
riers and walls. The Negroes who 
had already been let out of the mills 
in the 20’s met the “hunkies” on 
the breadlines in the 30’s. During 
the pre-depression years there had 
been Americanization classes for 
the foreign born conducted by 
white people — International Insti- 
tutes, YMCA’s—separate ones for 
Negroes—race relations committees 
where whites met the Negroes to 
discuss Negro problems. 

There had been no effort on the 
part of these different racial and 
nationality groups to come together, 
nor did any of the organizations 
“serving them ever seek to unite 
them in one program for equality. 
They were advised separately to tol- 
erate each other's existence in the 
community. In the hungry years, 
miles of steel furnaces stood cold 
and still as medieval castles. But 
in the breadlines men began to 
search for each other as men, not as 
Negroes, not as “hunkies,” nor as 
Jews. In order to escape eviction, 
in order to get enough to eat, to get 
on relief, Jews, Negroes, white and 
black men, began to work together. 
Then industry revived. To these 
depressed areas came the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, and a 
new unity cut across lines of race, 
religion and national origins. 


The neighborhood where Dan 
and Josephine and I read and 
studied and groped has also felt 
these changes. The corner grocery 
store the Italians used to run now 
houses the Negro newspaper, the 
Houston “Freeman and Informer.” 
Twenty-five years ago in the fore- 
front against the poll tax and for 
jobs for Negroes in the mail service, 
today it is the most vocal independ- 
ent paper supporting the CIO and 
the organized labor movement—not 
merely freedom of Negro labor but 
freedom for all labor. 

Buffalo Bayou and the Turning 
Basin under whose willow shaded 
banks we netted blue crabs is now 
a great ship channel connecting the 
City with the Gulf of Mexico. 
Here come freighters from all parts 
of the world. Here in the Inter- 
national Longshoreman’s Associa- 
tion, Negro and white control the 
hiring halls to guarantee equal earn- 
ings alike to Negro and white. 

But the inequalities still persist, 
sanctioned by sectional law, by cus- 
tom, by inertia; sanctioned in the 
North as well as in the South. Jim 
Crow still rides in the army, the 
Negro ghettos rob youth of life, 
liberty and happiness; the Negro is 
still an outsider handed the leav- 
ings; the Jew is still maligned, 
beaten and discriminated against; 
the minorities—which have made 
and are America—have not been in- 


tegrated into our life as equals, as 


Americans. 


MY MOST HUMILIATING 
CROW EXPERIENCE 


Written for Negro Digest 
By Ted Poston 


AYBE it wasn’t exactly a 
Jim Crow experience, but 
it was my most humiliat- 
ing one. It was the first 
time I was actually faced with a 
choice of keeping my self-respect 
or losing my life. The fact that I 
write this now reveals my choice. 

Anyway, it happened down in 
Decatur, Ala. I was covering the 
third Scottsboro trial for the New 
York Amsterdam News. 1 was the 
only Negro reporter in town, be- 
cause the local whites had become 
so incensed over previous coverage 
by Negro newspapermen that they 
had sworn to “take care of” any 
other ‘‘North’n nigger” who dared 
to come down to Decatur. 

Don’t peg me for one of those 
demon devil-may-care reporters. I 
was not. I knew exactly what I 
was going into, and I went into it 
prepared. First I got a very ragged 
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old overcoat (Well it was a little 
more ragged than my regular one). 
Then a well-worn pair of overalls. 
A greasy cap and my own Southern 
accent—which six years in Harlem 
had failed to dilute—completed my 
disguise. To all intents and pur- 
poses, I was just another black boy 
from the county who had dropped 
into the courtroom’s “Colored” sec- 
tion to see what all the shooting 
was about. 

Oh yes, I took one other precau- 
tion in case of extreme emergency. 
I provided myself with mail-order 
credentials from Atlanta to prove 
that I was the Rev. H. Parke Wil- 
liams, a duly ordained minister of 
the gospel from Mobile, Ala. 

Everything went swell for the 
first six days. Most of the Negroes 
in Decatur knew who I was and 
rather enjoyed the joke on the 
white folks. One of them — the 
porter at the local post office — 
gave me some good advice. 

“Don’t mail your stuff at the 
post office,” he said. “The white 
folks would be suspicious of any- 
thing addressed north. There’s a 
mail train comes through here 
every day, three minutes after mid- 
night. Just slip your stuff through 
the slot in the baggage car.” 

I did, and it worked out fine — 
for six nights. On the seventh 
night it happened. I had just 
dropped a particularly bitter charac- 
ter sketch of the presiding jurist, 
Judge William Washington Calla- 
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han, into the mail slot — when I 
sensed someone standing behind me 
on the darkened railroad platform. 
I hesitated a minute and then 
turned around slowly. One glance 
and I knew this was #t. 

Facing me and slowly closing in 
in a semi-circle were a dozen or 
more young white men—of the 
slate-faced, agate-eyed traditional 
“cracker” type. Not a one was 
more than 20, but the viciousness 
of their expressions seemed older 
than the ages. No one spoke as 
the slow-moving circle forced my 
back to the baggage car. Only the 
escaping steam from the engine 
broke the silence of the night. 
Finally one sharp-faced youth, ob- 
viously the leader, stepped directly 
in front of me. 

“So this is the Nawth’n nigger” 
he drawled, “whut’s been writin’ 
them lies of how we treat ouh dark- 
ies down hyar.” 

The circle moved in closer — its 
members chuckling softly. 

“Yaw’ll got me wrong, Cap’n—” 
I began, but a fist crashed into my 
mouth and drove my head against 
the baggage car. Before I could 
raise a hand, a pistol was jammed 
in my belly, and the leader snarled 
again: 

“You a lyin’ bastard, nigger. We 
got you dead to rights!” 

I said nothing. I couldn’t. The 
others didn’t either. They only 
stared at me stonily and one spat 
tobacco juice at my shoes. Sud- 
denly the leader stepped back but 


his pistol was pointed straight at 
my stomach. 

“Search ’im,” he snapped, “Th’ 
sonuvabitch probably got some uv 
them lies in his pocket right now.” 

The tobacco-spitter moved in de- 
liberately and ripped open my 
ragged overcoat. He snatched an 
envelope from my inside pocket 
and backed away. Somebody pro- 
duced a flashlight and they all 
crowded around the spitter. All ex- 
cept the leader. He kept the gun 
trained at my belly. 

“It says hyar, Gene,” 
he mumbled, “that this nigger’s a 
preacher. It says he named Wil- 
liams. Wuzn’t th’ nigger we want 
named somethin’ else?” 

The pistol wavered slightly for 
the first time as “Gene” reached for 
the letter. He stole glances at the 
missive while keeping the gun on 
me. 

“Whut th’ hell,” he growled, 
dropping the letter on the ground, 
“He's a nigger, ain’t he?” 

The tobacco-spitter demurred. 

“Aw hell, Gene,” he muttered, 
“Let ’im go. Nigger preachers is 
all right.” 

Again the indecision and no one 
backed Gene up. Finally he low- 
ered his pistol. 

“On yo’ way, nigger,” he growled 
reluctantly. “‘An’ in th’ future, stay 
"way from mail trains at night.” 

I moved cautiously through the 
crowd and didn’t even turn back 
when someone suddenly kicked me. 
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{ In brothels of New Orleans, 


Buddy Bolden blew his first notes. 


The Wirth Of jazz 


Condensed from the book, “Jazz” 


_ By Robert Goffin 


1891 when a Negro barber 

in New Orleans, named 

Buddy Bolden, picked up his 
cornet and blew the first stammer- 
ing notes of jazz, thereby uncon- 
sciously breaking with several cen- 
turies of musical tradition. 

A half-century later, jazz, Ameri- 
ca's great contribution to music, has 
crossed the threshold and is about 
to be seriously, even religiously con- 
sidered. 

The history of jazz has a social 
significance. At the very moment 
when America goes to war to de- 
fend the democratic spirit against 
the totalitarian challenge, it is fit- 
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ting to remember that, in the last 
twenty years, jazz has done more 
to bring blacks and whites together 
than three amendments to the Con- 
stitution have done in seventy-five. 

Jazz is the American Negro 
branch of music. It has interested 
the intelligence of Europe and the 
world inasmuch as it has been a 
revolution, a rupture with musical 
tradition and a new point of de- 
parture. 

It is the glory of America and 
of the Negro people to have been 
the starting point of this profound 
revolution in musical art. It is not 
a new music; it is a new form of 
music based on rhythm, whereas 
classical compositions arise from 
great melodic lines. 

A long and unknown evolution 
slowly transformed the tom-tom 
beat into jazz music considerably 
before the first great cornetist of 
the Delta City made his appear- 
ance in 1891. 

Buddy Bolden was a barber who 
played cornet in a local band where 
he learned quadrilles, polkas, and 
mazurkas, which he played spon- 
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taneously with the syncopated in- 
spiration of the Congo tradition. At 
this time the technique of the Ne- 
groes was not fixed by any rules. 
Most of them taught themselves or 
learned a friend's style of playing, 
and thus the very methods of play- 
ing instruments were transformed. 

The new Negro school went on 
its way. At the time when Buddy 
Bolden began to play, there were 
several orchestras which functioned 
at private parties, picnics, and buri- 
als. One such band was that of 
Adam Olivier, which had Tony 
Jackson on piano and Bunk John- 
son on cornet. 

New Orleans was indeed a city 
with an enormous appetite for 
music. During the Mardi Gras car- 
nival some two hundred musicians 
— professionals and amateurs — 
were mobilized into active duty. 

Buddy Bolden brought his group 
together behind his shop in Frank- 
lin Street. By day he cut hair and 
shaved beards; by night he blew his 
horn at dances. Soon his talents as 
improviser and instrumentalist made 
him a celebrity, and there was a 
great demand for the services of 
his five-piece band, which included 
Willy Cornish on valve trombone, 
Jimmie Johnson on string bass, 
Brock Mumford on guitar, and 
Willy Warner or Frank Lewis on 
clarinet. 

Buddy was somewhat of a scoun- 
drel and sot, he never paid his musi- 
cians, he delighted in regaling or 
shocking his audience by singing 


obscene couplets, his instrumental 
talents and his powers of improvisa- 
tion earned him the sobriquet of 
“King” Bolden. He used to place 
himself near the open window and 
blow his horn like a maniac, he 
could be heard miles away across 
the river, and all within range, at- 
tracted as if by a magnet by this 
clarion call, would flock around the 
great cornetist. 

King Bolden was indisputably 
the greatest trumpet of the Delta 
City. He was the idol of all the kids 
from Perdido to Rampart and from 
Franklin to Basin Street. King of 
the rag and the ramble, he was 
adored by countless women who 


carried his paraphernalia and gave ; 


him presents. When two of the 
musical advertising wagons met in 
the street and locked wheels for a 
“cutting contest,” woe betide the 
band that dared to contest the sway 
of King Bolden. 

In 1895 he modified the com- 
position of his orchestra. After 
having played without a drummer 
for five years, he added Cornelius 
Tillman on drums. Then Frank 
Lewis, the clarinetist who some- 
times played together with Warner, 
joined another band, and Bolden 
had to find someone to replace him. 
Clarinetists not being easy to find, 
Bolden decided to add a second 
cornet instead. Thus came into be- 
ing the classical form of the New 
Orleans jazz band. The new cornet 
was Bunk Johnson, another legen- 
dary great, who is still living. 


1944 


In the beginning jazz was re- 
stricted to a limited field—the city 
of New Orleans and the surround- 
ing territory. Then it spread up 
the Mississippi Valley on the river 
boats, which employed Negroes 
only for the most menial tasks and 
for playing music, the latter a step 
or two higher in the social hier- 
archy. 
Until about 1910 jazz was a plant 
which could only grow in the fer- 
tile Mississippi delta. 

When white men spoke of it, 
they would indicate, with a gesture 
in the direction of the Negro quar- 
ter, “Jazz came from there.” The 
meaningful gesture conveyed the 
feeling that it came from the red- 
light district. 

The French Quarter! Those nar- 
row and sordid streets whose names 
already are famed in song and leg- 
end. A district which came to life 
only after the bedtime of respect- 
able people. A neighborhood into 
which the bourgeois never strayed 
at night unless guarded; dim, gaslit 
streets whose mysterious atmosphere 
made their ladies shiver in fright- 
ened anticipation. 

Through the night the great port 
hummed with activity. At night- 
fall, illicit pleasure came out with 
the moon, to reign as mistress of 
the Crescent City. The nocturnal 
revelry began. 

Doors closed, others opened. The 
ted lights blinked on, one by one. 
The women who had slept through 
the day, those women of the night 
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who hadn't seen the sun for years, 
awoke and began to ply their trade. 
There was pleasure to fit any purse. 
Like moths attracted by a flame, a 
motley group of men fluttered 
around the red lights, symbolic of 
the warmth to be had within. 

‘Soon a syncopated wail of music 
rose above the fetid atmosphere of 
the low-down dance halls, the reek- 
ing fumes of the vile liquor of the 
barrel houses, the verminous cribs, 
and the marble, plush, and gilt- 
decorated public houses. But this 
spasmatic melody did not cater to 
the lecherous beast which sleeps in 
every man; it enhanced, rather, the 
melancholy and tragic aspect of 
these denizens of the night. Jazz 
was a balance wheel to their pas- 
sions, an essential backdrop to the 
scene. 

Tom Anderson, boss of the re- 
served quarter, ran a saloon which 
served as the vice-City Hall as well 
as the City Hall of vice. This king 
of the underworld knew all his 
subjects—gangsters, gamblers, idle 
tich, perverts, and playthings of 
passion—and greeted them by their 
first names. They swelled his cof- 
fers with an unending flow of 
tainted gold. Much of this was 
diverted in turn to those who made 
their living by catering to the pas- 
sions of others: barmen, dope- 
peddlers; ample-bosomed madames 
with pearl necklaces, prostitutes with 
faces ravaged by liquor, insomnia, 
and sin; scar-faced pimps, hustlers 
who could tell you the price of each 
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miserable girl; white musicians; 
colored trumpeters with rosy lips; 
pianists who partially dismantled 
their instruments so that they made 
more noise and kept the customers 
awake. 

Listen to this great cry of mel- 
ancholy, the melody surging from 
the heart of an oppressed people, 
singing out its sadness and woe. 
This slow and majestic cantata, akin 
to the spiritual and the funeral 
march, is the blues. No one yet 
knows what it is, nor just what 
there is about it, but sensitive souls 
weep. 

At Countess Willie Piazza’s, at 
Ranch 101 and later Ranch 102, at 
Lulu White’s Mahogany Hall, at 
Josie Arlington’s, at Pete Lala’s—in 
short, everywhere in the quarter 
bounded by Perdido, Rampart, Bien- 
ville, and Basin streets where noc- 
turnal revelry was the rule, musi- 
cians forgot the night, the stifling 
atmosphere, the drunks, and the 
prostitutes, and shut their eyes in 
order better to express the passion 
of the hot art which was a driving 
force within them. 

Through open doors the rhythms 
pulsed out into the night. All the 
musicians thought of the giant who 
had crystallized the soul of a gen- 
eration in the shouting notes of his 
trumpet. Buddy Bolden, King 
Bolden, surpassed them all in tal- 
ent. He became famous; women 
followed the King in the street and 
fought to get near him; the kids 
adored him. 


Already newcomers kept up the 
tradition, and added the imprint of 
their personalities to the new music. 
There was Pete Johnson; Joe Oli- 
ver; Jelly Roll Morton; Tony Jack. 
son; Ann Cook, one of the first 
blues singers; Clarence Williams, 
who dedicated one of his famous 
tunes, Mahogany Hall Stomp, to 
Lulu White; Perez, Lorenzo Tio, 
Fred Keppard, Buddy Petit, and 
others who banded together and 
broke up as circumstances dictated. 

The house presided over by Josie 
Arlington was one of the most 
popular in Storyville. A luxurious 
mansion on Basin Street, it was 
described in Tom Anderson's Blue 
Book as “a palace fit for a king.” 
Flitting from red light to red light, 
she ran sporting houses successively 
or simultaneously on Customhouse, 
Basin, and Esplanade streets, Story- 
ville, selling liquor and octoroons 
indiscriminately. 

A young pianist was engaged by 
the Arlington to provide music for 
the nightly revels. His name was 
Ferdinand Morton, and the women 
of easy virtue soon christened him 
with the grotesque title of Jelly 
Roll. He had been born in 1885 
and had been apprenticed, as a 
child, to a barber. One evening he 
heard the exciting horn of Buddy 
Bolden in Johnson Park, and 
thenceforth this music was to be 
his life. Still a child, he heard a 
certain Mamie Desdume sing the 
primitive blues. The music went to 
his head like alcohol. 
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Jelly Roll Morton played on 
Josie Arlington’s piano the themes 
he had heard as a boy, and a new 
bunch of kids hung around the 
open door to hear the hot music. 
There were dozens of them—many 
now famous: Zutty Singleton, 
Wingy Mannone, Spender Wil- 
liams, Shelton Brooks. 

Soon a young Negro formed the 
Magnolia Band. It was Joe Oliver, 
who, fascinated by the new art, had 
learned to play cornet. His orches- 
tra had Edward (Kid) Ory on 
trombone, Johnny Dodds on clari- 
net, Edward Polla on violin, Ed- 
watd Garland on bass, and Henry 
Zeno on drums. 

The greats of ragtime had finally 
appeared on the horizon. The mu- 
sicians who were to compose the 
nucleus of the Original Dixieland 
Jazz Band, which was to stand New 
York on its ear, and King Oliver’s 
Creole Jazz Band, which was to do 
the same for Chicago, were now 
working musicians. Others there 
were — Albert Nicholas, Sidney 
Bechet, Buster Bailey, Shelton 
Brooks, the future composer of 
Darktown Strutters Ball, the Bru- 
nies brothers, Tom Brown, Larry 
Shields, Emmett Hardy. 

From door to door they flitted, 
these boys whose heritage was to 
bring them greatness. Among them 
you might have seen a coal-black 
newsboy with coral-colored lips and 
intelligent eyes standing, silent, 
next to a pale lad with feverish 
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eyes and moist lips—Louis Arm- 
strong and Leon Rappolo. 

Louis, the King of Jazz, more 
than any other, molded the new 
American music. But Rappolo was 
not long enough with us to create 
so profound an impression. 

What was to be the strange des- 
tiny of these two boys? Louis Arm- 
strong found his father’s pistol in 
the house, one Christmas morning, 
took it out with him, and fired it to 
celebrate. He was immediately ar- 
rested and sent to reform school. 
At the reformatory he learned how 
to play bugle and cornet, and was 
thus launched on the career which 
brought him world-wide fame. 

As for the other boy, he learned 
the violin and then the clarinet. 
He had to learn fast, for his days 
were numbered. Jazz bewitched 
him, seared him, and finally con- 
sumed him. Rappolo had just 
enough time to wax a scant dozen 
improvisations, which would pre- 
serve his name for eternity. Then 
he blew himself out, and the great 
Leon Rappolo spent the rest of his 
wretched days in a sanitarium, 
where jazz was not permitted. 

The war of 1914 was not far off. 
The bawling baby which was jazz 
had developed into a sturdy brat, and 
its lusty manhood was in the offing. 
At the time the path it was to take 
in its peregrinations about the 
United States had not yet been de- 
termined. But the river boats of 
the Mississippi provided a logical 
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exhaust valve for the New Orleans 
music. 

Soon both singers and musicians 
were hired to ply the Mississippi. 
At first their rags were but an en- 
tertainment music, played in front 
of a humorous backdrop for the 
amusement of week-end outing 
parties. The drums became a spec- 
tacular part of these river-boat 
bands. No mere skin-beater, the 
drummer vented his ire on a whole 
battery of cymbals and other per- 
cussive instruments, to the delight 
of the audience. 

A comedian, destined for fame, 
happened to be in New Orleans 
when he was hired for a Chicago 
engagement. He decided to bring 
along Tom Brown’s Band, then the 
sensation of Lamb’s Cafe. 

But even before this, the con- 
tagion of jazz had spread to every 
city touched by Old Man River. 
Memphis, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
all succumbed to the feverish new 
music. Every time the showboats 
docked, the kids would rush out, 
and some of them would return 
home humming the melodies to 
themselves. 

About the same time jazz was 
spreading also to the rest of 
America. Companies of singers and 
entertainers traveled from city to 
city. It would be a grave mistake 
to believe that New Orleans still 
enjoyed a monopoly of the synco- 
pated music. 

In a small town in New Jersey a 
young Negro named James P. John- 


son heard the early jazz. Even- 
sleepy Philadelphia was stirred by 

the new music; another young Ne- 

gto, Louis Mitchell by name, de- 

cided to give up his theatrical am- 

bitions for this music. Mitchell 

went traveling with minstrel shows 

about 1910 and after, while John- 

son played with Barron Wilkin’s 

orchestra in a New York cabaret. 

In New Orleans orchestras suc- 
ceeded each other, passing away 
and resurrecting themselves like 
the phoenix. The. sporting houses 
changed their names, but the red 
lights remained. Spencer Williams 
passed his childhood as the adopted 
son of Lulu White, the madame of 
the celebrated octoroon house of 
North Basin Street, Mahogany Hall. 
On the same street was the house 
of Mamie Christine, and a bit 
farther on was Queen Gertie’s. 

The celebrated madame, Josie 
Arlington, died in 1914. One win- 
ter’s morning she was buried in the 
gtand style, piped to the grave by 
the traditional band, playing funeral 
marches on the way to the cemetery 
and rags on the way back. The 
marble and gilt of her famous man- 
sion were duplicated in her elegant 
tombstone. 

Fate plays its ironical tricks. The 
cemetery was skirted by a railroad 
line, and, as an almost unbelievable 
coincidence would have it, a red 
signal lamp shone full on the white 
shaft of Josie’s tombstone. Even in 
death, she kept watch over a red- 
light district. 
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{ Here’s one union that never worried about 
race problem because they never had any 


Actors Shee 


Condensed from Equity 
(Official Organ, Actors Equity Association) 


ECENTLY an Equity mem- 
ber turned up at Headquar- 
ters and wanted to know 
who was the first Negro 

member of the association. And 
Equity couldn’t tell him. 

There wasn’t any separate classi- 
fication of Negro members. There 
never had been. There was nothing 
on any membership card to differen- 
tiate between white and Negro 
members. In order to distinguish 
between them you simply had to 
know which was which. 

There were no Negroes among 
the one hundred and twelve actors 
who organized the Actors’ Equity 
Association at the Pabst Grand 
Circle Hotel in New York City on 
May 26, 1913. But somewhere in 
the early years of the association 
some Negro then playing qualified 
for membership in the same way 
and on the same basis as other 
actors and was elected to mem- 
bership. 

Who that actor was Equity does 
not know and there is no way of 
finding out now. There was no de- 
bate about it in the Council, there 
was no question about it sufficiently 
important to note in any way that 


here something unusual or out of 
the ordinary was occurring. The 
actor was simply elected and be- 
came a member of the association 
on the same footing with all other 

members. 

And from that time Negroes 
have been elected and have held 
their memberships without any dif- 
ference of kind or quality from 
any other member. They have been 
eligible to vote, to attend meetings, 
to hold office, along with every 
other member. 

There is a distinguished member 
of the Negro race on the Equity 
Council, and when Ethel Waters’ 
term expires her eligibility for re- 
election will be given consideration 
on the same basis as that of the 
other Councillors whose terms will 
then expire, her value as a Council- 
lor and the contributions she may 
have made to the work of the 
Council. 

All this would be a pretty good 
record in any labor union. But 
much of it happened and the policy 
was determined and laid down long 
before Equity became a union— 
when it was just an association of 
actors, of artists, if you will, who 
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nevertheless are good labor material. 

People have a way of laying hold 
on perfectly good words and, for 
their own purposes, bestowing upon 
them connotations quite alien to 
their original meaning. So of re- 
cent years people have so twisted 
“democracy” and “American” and 
other words from their original in- 
tent that they can scarcely be used 
in the sense they once knew. 

But if those words could be 
divorced from the political conno- 
tations they have assumed of recent 
years and applied in the sense they 
bore originally, then “American 
democracy” would accurately de- 
scribe Equity’s ignoring of the ex- 


istence of a color line. 

It is, of course, an expedient and 
highly commendable policy at the 
present time and under wartime 
conditions. But Equity adopted the 
policy thirty years ago when it was 
neither particularly expedient nor 
likely to obtain for it any com- 
mendation, but simply as a matter 
of right and justice and good sense 
for a theatre which needed Negro 
actors and has benefitted by their 
appearance. 

It still might be a good idea for 
a lot of other organizations to ap- 
proach the problem of Negro mem- 
bers from the same augle and in 
the same spirit. 


Miss P. 


RICHARD WRIGHT guarantees this one as truth: 
“A group of colored citizens in a small village in the South 
got wind of some trouble between America and some other 


country. 


“They had been receiving cards marked 4F. The colored 


people thought this was another way of saying ‘colored’ 
and paid the cards no attention until they saw numbers of 
soldiers, all white, in the neighborhood. 

“A delegate was sent to the town to investigate. He 
loitered about the pool rooms, shoe shine parlors and similar 
places and brought back his report. 

“The white folks are up in the air about some yellow 
folks who attacked and raped some white slattern named 
Pearl Harbor,’ he said. 

“No one in the town had ever heard of Miss Harbor, so 
they dropped the matter. Miss Harbor was obviously white 
and it was not their business.” 

Michael Carter, Baltimore Afro-American 


OR 


HE WOMAN with the pink 
Sf ce poppies wreathed 
round the assisted gold of 
her hair traversed the 
crowded room at an interesting gait 
combining a skip with a sidle, and 
clutched the lean arm of her host. 

“Now I got you!” she said. 
“Now you can’t get away!” 

“Why, hello,” said her host. 
“How are you?” 

“Oh, I’m finely,” she said. “Just 
simply finely. Listen. I want you to 
do me the most terrible favor. Will 
you? Will you please? Pretty 
please?” 

“What is it?” said her host. 

“Listen,” she said, “I want to 
meet Walter Williams. Honestly, 
I'm just simply crazy about that 
man. Oh, when he sings! When 
he sings those spirituals! Well, I 
said to Burton, ‘It’s a good thing 
for you Walter Williams is col- 


DOROTHY PARKER is considered 
to be one of the foremost humorists in 
America. Her poems and quips are per- 
haps more quoted than any other Amer- 
ican authors. She is also a top-ranking 
Hollywood scenario writer. Much of 
her work is included in the collection 
Here Lies published by Viking Press. 


{ What happens when the color 
question reaches into high society 


Arrangement I, Slack And White 


Condensed from the book, ‘‘Here Lies” 
By Dorothy Parker 


ored,’ I said, ‘or you’d have lots of 
reason to be jealous.’ I'd really love 
to meet him. I'd like to tell him 
I’ve heard him sing. Will you be 
an angel and introduce me to him?” 

“Why, certainly,” said her host. 
“I thought you'd met him. The 
party's for him. Where is he, any- 
way?” 

“He's over there by the vwook- 
case,” she said. “Let’s wait till 
those people get through talking to 
him. Well, I think you're simply 
marvelous, giving this perfectly 
marvelous party for him, and hav- 
ing him meet all these white people, 
and all. Isn’t he terribly grateful?” 

“I hope not,” said her host. 

“TI think it’s really terribly nice,” 
she said. “I do. I don’t see why on 
earth it isn’t perfectly all right to 
meet colored people. I haven't any 
feeling at all about it—not one 
single bit. Burton—oh, he’s just 
the other way. Well, you know, he 
comes from Virginia, and you 
know how they are.” 

“Did he come tonight?” said her 
host. 

“No, he couldn’t,” she said. 
“I’m a regular grass widow tonight. 
I told him when I left, “‘There’s no 
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telling what I'll do,’ I said. He was 
just so tired out, he couldn’t move. 
Isn’t it a shame?” 

“Ah,” said her host. 

“Wait till I tell him I met Wal- 
ter Williams!” she said. “He'll 
just about die. Oh, we have more 
arguments about colored people. I 
talk to him like I don’t know what, 
I get so excited. ‘Oh, don’t be so 
silly,’ I say. But I must say for 
Burton, he’s heaps broader-minded 
than lots of these Southerners. He's 
really awfully fond of colored peo- 
ple. Well, he says himself, he 
wouldn’t have white servants. And 
you know, he had his old colored 
nurse, this regular old nigger 
mammy, and he just simply loves 
her. Why, every time he goes 
home, he goes out in the kitchen to 
see her. He does, really, to this day. 
All he says is, he says he hasn’t got 
a word to say against colo-ed people 
as long as they keep their place. 
He’s always doing things for them 
—giving them clothes and I don’t 
know what all. The only thing he 
says, he says he wouldn't sit down 
at the table with one for a million 
dollars. ‘Oh,’ I say to him, ‘you 
make me sick, talking like that.’ 
I’m just terrible to him. Aren’t I 
terrible?” 

“Oh, no, no, no,” said her host. 
“No, no.” 

“I am,” she said. ‘I know I am. 
Poor Burton! Now, me, I don’t 
feel that way at all. I haven’t the 
slightest feeling about colored peo- 
ple. Why, I’m just crazy about 
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some of them. They’re just like 
children—just as easygoing, and 
always singing and laughing and 
everything. Aren’t they the happi- 
est things you ever saw in your 
life? Honestly, it makes me laugh 
just to hear them. Oh, I like them. 
I really do. Well, now, listen, I 
have this colored laundress, I've 
had her for years, and I’m devoted 
to her. She’s a real character. And 
I want to tell you, I think of her 
as my friend. That’s the way I 
think of her. As I say to Burton, 
‘Well, for Heaven’s sake, we're all 
human beings!’ Aren’t we?” 

“Yes,” said her host. “Yes, in- 
deed.” 

“Now this Walter Williams,” 
she said. “I think a man like that’s 
a real artist. I do. I think he de- 
serves an awful lot of credit. Good- 
ness, I’m so crazy about music or 
anything, I don’t care what color 
he is. I honestly think if a person's 
an artist, nobody ought to have any 
feeling at all about meeting them. 
That's absolutely what I say to Bur- 
ton. Don’t you think I’m right?” 

“Yes,” said her host. ‘Oh, yes.” 

“That’s the way I feel,” she said. 
“I just can’t understand people be- 
ing narrow-minded. Why, I abso- 
lutely think it’s a privilege to meet 
a man like Walter Williams. Now, 
I do. I haven’t any feeling at all. 
Well, my goodness, the good Lord 
made him, just the same as He did 
any of us. Didn’t He?” 

“Surely,” said her host. “Yes, 
indeed.” 
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“That’s what I say,” she said. 
“Oh, I get so furious when people 
ate narrow-minded about colored 
people. It’s just all I can do not 
to say something. Of course, I do 
admit when you get a bad colored 
man, they’re simply terrible. But 
as I say to Burton, there are some 
bad white people, too, in this 
world. Aren’t there?” 

“I guess there are,” said her host. 

“Why, I'd really be glad to have 
a man like Walter Williams come 
to my house and sing for us, some 
time,” she said. “Of course, I 
couldn’t ask him on account of Bur- 
ton, but I wouldn’t have any feeling 
about it at all. Oh, can’t he sing! 
Isn’t it marvelous, the way they all 
have music in them? It just seems 
to be right im them! Come on, 
let’s go on over and talk to him. 
Listen, what shall I do when I’m 
introduced? Ought I to shake 
hands? Or what?” 

“Why, do whatever you want,” 
said her host. 

“I guess maybe I'd better,” she 
said. “I wouldn’t for the world 
have him think I had any feeling. 
I think I’d better shake hands, just 
the way I would with anybody else. 
That’s just exactly what I'll do.” 

They reached the tall young Ne- 
fo, standing by the bookcase. The 
host performed introductions; the 
Negro bowed. 

“How do you do?” he said. 
“Isn’t it a mice party?” 

The woman with the pink velvet 
poppies extended her hand at the 


length of her arm and held it so, 
in fine determination, for all the 
world to see, until the Negro took 
it, shook it, and gave it back to her. 

“Oh, how do you do, Mr. Wil- 
liams,” she said. “Well, how do 
you do. I’ve just been saying, I’ve 
enjoyed your singing so awfully 
much. I’ve been to your concerts, 
and we have you on the phono- 
gtaph and everything. Oh, I just 
enjoy it!” 

She spoke with great distinct- 
ness, moving her lips meticulously, 
as if in parlance with the deaf. 

“T’m so glad,” he said. 

“I’m just simply crazy about that 
‘Water Boy’ thing you sing,” she 
said. “Honestly, I can’t get it out 
of my head. I have my husband 
nearly crazy, the way I go around 
humming it all the time. Oh, he 
looks just as black as the ace of—er. 
Well, tell me, where on earth do 
you ever get all those songs of 
yours? How do you ever get hold 
of them?” 

“Why,” he said, “there are so 
many different—” 

“I should think you'd love sing- 
ing them,” she said. “It must be 
more fun. All those darling old 
spirituals—oh, I just love them! 
Well, what are you doing, now? 
Are you still keeping up your sing- 
ing? Why don’t you have another 
concert, some time?” 

“I’m having one the sixteenth of 
this month,” he said. 

“Well, I'll be there,” she said. 
“T'll be there, if I possibly can. 
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You can count on me. Goodness, 
here comes a whole raft of people 
to talk to you. You're just a regular 
guest of honor! Oh, who’s that 
girl in white? I’ve seen her some 
place.” 

“That’s Katherine Burke,” said 
her host. 

“Good Heavens,” she said, ‘‘is 
that Katherine Burke? Why, she 
looks entirely different off the stage. 
I thought she was much better-look- 
ing. I had no idea she was so ter- 
ribly dark. Why, she looks almost 
like—Oh, I think she’s a wonder- 
ful actress! Don’t you think she’s 
a wonderful actress, Mr. Williams? 
Oh, I think she’s marvelous. Don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, I do,” he said. 

“Oh, I do, too,” she said. “Just 
wonderful. Well, goodness, we 
must give someone else a chance to 
talk to the guest of honor. Now, 
don’t forget, Mr. Williams, I’m go- 
ing to be at that concert if I pos- 
sibly can. I'll be there applauding 
like everything. And if I can’t 
come, I’m going to tell everybody 
I know to go, anyway. Don’t you 
forget!” 

“I won't,” he said. “Thank you 
so much.” 

The host took her arm and 


piloted her firmly into the next 
room. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said. “I 
nearly died! Honestly, I give you 
my word, I nearly passed away. 
Did you hear that terrible break | 
made? I was just going to say 
Katherine Burke looked almost like 
a nigger. I just caught myself in 
time. Oh, do you think he no. 
ticed ?” 

“I don’t believe so,” said her 
host. 

“Well, thank goodness,” she 
said, “because I wouldn’t have em- 
barrassed him for anything. Why, 
he’s awfully nice. Just as nice as he 
can be. Nice manners, and evety- 
thing. You know, so many colored 
people, you give them an inch, and 
they walk all over you. But he 
doesn’t try any of that. Well, he's 
got more sense, I suppose. He's 
really nice. Don’t you think so?” 

“Yes,”’ said her host. 

“IT liked him,” she said. “I 
haven't any feeling at all because 
he’s a colored man. I felt just as 
natural as I would with anybody. 
Talked to him just as naturally, and 
everything. But honestly, I could 
hardly keep a straight face. I kept 
thinking of Burton. Oh, wait till 
I tell Burton I called him ‘Mis- 
ter’ 


* 


LIEUTENANT (in a rage): “Who told you to put 
flowers on the colonel’s desk?” 
Negro Orderly: “The colonel, sir.” 


Lieutenant: “Pretty, ain’t they?” 
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{ Cozy Cole beats the drums 
for Billy Rose’s Carmen Jones 


P. ercusston 


Condensed from New York Times 


By Bill Doll 


NE of the undisputed top 
O spots in Billy Rose’s “Car- 

men Jones” materializes 

while brasses and strings 
are stilled and assembled minstrels 
sit in taciturn deference to a single 
gifted affiliate of their tribe. 

The object of this silent tribute 
is one Cozy Cole, lanky virtuoso of 
percussion, whose dark and highly 
mobile countenance hovers over a 
shiny set of trap drums while his 
supple wrists tattoo a fascinating 
thythmic patter with incredible 
speed, and to no other accompani- 
ment than the solid beat of his 
good right foot on the bass drum 
pedal. 

Cozy holds forth for a full three- 
chorus interlude in what Mr. Bizet 
was pleased to refer to as “The 
Gypsy Song,” but which, in the 
Hammerstein translation, has be- 
come ‘‘Beat Out Dat Rhythm on a 
Drum.” 

The fact 


that Cozy Cole’s 


name has appeared regularly on 
almost every annual selection of 
All-American musicians during the 
past five years is no accident. His 
career is no triumph of inborn 
rhythm alone, but has been fostered 
by a plan of scholarship as demand- 
ing as though he had steered to- 
ward a Ph.D. 

Cozy, now 34, was born and 
grew up in East Orange, N. J., and 
early succumbed to the magnetism 
of drums and drummers, particu- 
larly of the trick stuff then in 
vogue and exemplified by Sonny 
Greer, veteran Duke Ellington tub- 
thumper, who could make his 
drumsticks perform with amazing 
facility. 

“I used to beat in the little school 
band,” he says, but this and con- 
stant attendance at vaudeville the- 
atres for a glimpse of the masters 
constituted his only contact with the 
profession. His stay in Leonardo 
High School did two things for 
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Cozy; his ambitions were furthered 
by the discovery that he could now 
turn out creditable drumsticks on 
the manual training class lathe 
while the other fellows were mak- 
ing necktie racks, and he became 
the recipient of his present name 
from his compatriots on the foot- 
ball field, who called him ‘‘Colesey” 
—a cognomen that shortly resolved 
itself to “Cozy.” 

During the five years that fol- 
lowed the completion of his formal 
education, Cozy specialized in sky- 
scraper aviation. He insists that, by 
actual count, he held fifty different 
jobs as elevator operator. 

On one of these fleeting attach- 
ments his latent aspirations were 
definitely spurred when two of his 
fellow-operators resigned in favor 
of dancing employment in “Hot 
Chocolates.” The next time he saw 
them, Cozy says, “They looked so 
good, I just knew I had to get into 
some kind of show business.” 

Forthwith, he began to study 
with Charles Brooks, a pit drummer 
of repute, and soon was doing fre- 
quent Saturday night jobbing, re- 
taining all the while his post at the 
elevator controls. 

A high pressure sales talk pre- 
maturely got him his first real band 
job with Wilbur Sweatman’s pres- 
entation outfit, but he lasted only 
two weeks because he was “nervous 
and couldn’t read fast enough.” 
“Sweatman fired me because I got 
all out of time and mixed up the 
chorus girls,” 


April 


After this he settled down to 
more serious study with Milton 
Schlessinger and later organized his 
own band that played for a year at 
the Primrose Ballroom. Then he 
toured with Blanche Calloway and 
subsequently worked with Benny 
Carter, Willie Bryant, Stuff Smith, 
Raymond Scott, and also drummed 
with Cab Calloway from 1939 to 
1942. 

While traveling with Miss Cal- 
loway he proved his devotion to 
his art one night when a bus over- 
turned and caught fire. All the 
other bandsmen scrambled to safety. 
Not Cozy. He fought his way to 
the luggage compartment, emerg- 
ing at last somewhat singed but 
with his drums intact save for a 
partially gutted tomtom. 

Recognition really came to Cozy 
in 1936 when swing was in its as- 
cendancy and he was beating the 
skins with Stuff Smith at the old 
Onyx Club, Ever since then he has 
been a top man in his field and one 
of its most sought-after disk artists. 
He has recorded with Teddy Wil- 
son, Billie Holiday, Bunny Ber- 
rigan, Artie Shaw, Benny Good- 
man, the Andrews Sisters, Harry 
James and Red Norvo. 

Today he is a staff man at CBS 
and can be heard each Sunday eve- 
ning on the Perry Como show. In 
spite of his prevailing reputation, 
Cozy was not above enrolling at the 
Juilliard School, where he spent all 
last year as a pupil of Saul Good- 
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man, New York Philharmonic tym- 
panist. 

It has been remarked that Cozy 
and Gene Krupa are stylists of a 
feather. As a matter of fact, to- 
gether they constitute a compact 
and staunch mutual admiration 
society. 

This sincere genuflection of one 
master toward another began many 
years ago when Gene was playing 
with Mal Hallett and Cozy with 
Blanche Calloway. They first laid 
eyes on one another at a battle of 
music in Springfield, Mass., and 
spent the evening reverently watch- 
ing each other work. 

Since then they have spent much 
time together listening to each oth- 
e's records and exchanging “hot 
licks” and trade secrets. Krupa, 
when asked, always refers to Cozy 
as the No. 1 drummer, and Cozy is 
equally insistent about Gene's right 
to the title. Cozy believes that 
Krupa, more than any other indi- 
vidual, has helped raise drumming 
from its former simplicity to its 
present intricate and highly special- 
ized plane. 

Cole was picked for “Carmen 
Jones” by John Hammond, Jr., and 
in it he is busier than any of the 
old show-boat musicians. In addi- 
tion to his five-minute solo on the 
stage, executed in three-eighth time, 
he also manipulates all of the per- 
cussion effects in the pit. He is 
justifiably proud that, in addition 
to his dance-band accomplishments, 


he can hold his own with the best 
“legit” musicians. 

“When you get into that pit,” he 
avers, “drums aren’t just something 
to beat on. You really have to 
know.” Cozy attributes his pro- 
ficiency to his lucid command of 
the rudiments, his great fluidity of 
motion, developed through con- 
stant practice, and the solemn dic- 
tate of never neglecting an oppor- 
tunity for study. 

Cozy lives with rhythm. He gets 
up at 8 o'clock, starts playing rec- 
ords with his breakfast and con- 
tinues to listen to music until noon, 
when he leaves for the Forty-eighth 
Street studio which he maintains 
with his partner, Walter (Foots) 
Thomas, a saxophone player of note. 
There he puts in three full hours 
of practice and gives lessons—he 
has eleven pupils—until time to 
leave for the theatre. Between 
times he sandwiches in recording 
dates and radio rehearsals. 

Until recently Cozy was doubling 
at the Yacht Club, a Fifty-second 
Street bistro, after his “Carmen 
Jones” chore, but he gave it up be- 
cause he figured he was working 
too hard. 

Now, “just four or five nights a 
week, understand,” he can be found 
after hours on the same crosstown 
artery enlivening the later-hour jam 
sessions at one nightspot or another. 
“That's different from working,” 
he says, “that’s fun.” 
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{| Freshman Rudy Simms set 
to crack track records. 


Miler Coming Up 


Condensed from Chicago Daily News 


By Jack Cuddy 


Rudy 


Simms may develop into 
the first truly great Negro 
mile runner. 

Coach Emil Von Elling of New 
York University, who groomed Bill 
Hulse, Leslie MacMitchell, and last 
year's Frank Dixon, is sharpening 
Simms, a Harlem Negro youngster 
who is a freshman at New York U., 
and who ran the mile as a senior at 
De Witt Clinton High School last 
summer in 4:17.5. 

Dead-panned Von Elling particu- 
larly is interested in Simms because 
this well-proportioned Negro, who 
packs about 160 pounds on a 5 foot 
10 chassis, may be able to run for 
N.Y.U. for four years because he 
is an engineering student. There is 
a possibility that Uncle Sam may 
not claim him before he reaches his 
running peak, 

If young Simms lasts four years 
with N.Y.U. and Von Elling, he 
may achieve the clocking and status 
that Von Elling foresaw for Frank 
Dixon, the grand Negro miler who 
beat Gil Dodds three times last year 
before going into service. 

Dixon of N.Y.U., who was click- 


ing off the mile in less than 4:10, 
was the best Negro miler in track 
history. Although the chronicle of 
running is studded with great Ne- 
gto performers, all of their great 
names were associated with shorter 
distances than the mile. They spe- 
cialized in the sprints—chaps like 
Jesse Owen, Eddie Tolan, Ralph 
Metcalfe and Eulace Peacock. 

Why did Negro runners special- 
ize in the sprints? 

Von Elling replied, “It was just 
imitation. They followed in the 
spike tracks of Negroes who had 
done well at the short distances. 
Even Dixon wasn’t sure whether he 
should try the mile—felt that he 
was venturing into a questionable 
distance for men of his race.” 

Can 17-year-old Simms of Har- 
lem become a great Negro miler? 

Von Elling said, “He certainly 
can—three or four years from now. 
I will not predict that he will estab- 
lish any new world records; but at 
that time he will beat anyone I 
know of who can run against him. 
If he can continue in competition, 
he at least should be the greatest 
Negro miler of all time.” 
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Negro counts his New Deal gains 


but still demands his full freedom 


Inventory On Vew Deat 


Condensed from St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


By Edward A. Harris 


pares to go to the polls to 

elect a President and revamp 

its Congress, nearly 13 mil- 
lion American Negroes are about to 
take stock of their progress under 
the New Deal and determine the 
extent of their “emancipation” un- 
der a regime that championed and 
thrived politically on the platform 
of social reform. 

Negro leaders look upon the 
President’s executive order of June, 
1941, warning against the discrimi- 
nation in the hiring of personnel 
for war plants, as one of the most 
impressive acts in their behalf. The 
order declared that it is the nation’s 
policy “to encourage full participa- 
tion in the national defense pro- 
gtam by all citizens of the United 
States regardless of race, creed, 
color or national origin,” and di- 
rected Government agencies to bar 
discrimination in employing agency 
workers. 

To enforce the executive order, 
Roosevelt named his Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee. While 
its path has been thorny, it has 


FT] tes as the country pre- 


made notable progress. Many wat 
plants were ordered by the commit- 
tee to cease discrimination, and did 
so, with profitable results. By last 
July, more than one million of the 
14 million war workers were Ne- 
groes. 

In the Government service, all 
reference to race or color on appli- 
cation forms was removed, and the 
number of Negroes employed in 
Federal departmental jobs—those in 
the Washington (D. C.) area— 
took a decided upswing. Not only 
did the number employed by the 
Government increase at a far greater 
ratio than the natural increase due 
to the war, but equally important, 
the jobs given Negroes were of 
higher level than in the past. 

A study made in 1938 revealed 
that of 9717 Negroes in Govern- 
ment departmental jobs, 90 per cent 
held custodial positions, while only 
10 per cent were doing clerical, pro- 
fessional, administrative or techni- 
cal work. 

At that time, 8.4 per cent of the 
Government employes in Washing- 
ton were colored. The picture had 
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changed but little up to the time 
the President issued his executive 
order, followed by a compliance- 
directive to all department heads 
dated Sept. 3, 1941. 

In March, 1942, six months after 
the latter letter had been distrib- 
uted, a sampling of 38 Govern- 
ment agencies disclosed that of an 
aggregate personnel of 141,103, 9 
per cent were Negroes, and one- 
fourth of these were in clerical or 
professional occupations, as con- 
trasted with one-tenth in 1938. 

By November, 1942, a new sur- 
vey showed the proportion of Ne- 
gtoes in the departmental service 
had risen to more than 17 per cent 
of the total personnel, and 48 per 
cent of the Negroes were in clerical, 
professional or administrative posts. 
Progress in Negro employment in 
field offices has not been as rapid, 
but it is pointed out that the pattern 
has been set, and should, in time, 
spread proportionately in the field. 

Negro leaders remember, too, 
that as one of the first New Deal 
moves, the President named a group 
of Negroes to important Govern- 
ment posts, chiefly as advisers to 
agency administrators, and the 
group came to be known among 
the colored themselves as Roose- 
velt’s “Black Cabinet.” It included 
an adviser on Negro affairs to the 
head of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, a civilian aid to the Secretary 
of War, a director of Negro activi- 
ties for the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, a director of Negro 
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Manpower Service for the War 
Manpower Board, and similar posts, 

Nor have they forgotten the 
broad Rooseveltian social welfare 
programs that served as lifebelts 
not only to the Negro but to the 
great masses of “have-nots” during 
the depression years. 

As the most ill-clad, ill-housed, 
poorly-fed portion of the nation, 
they naturally benefited measurably 
from public housing projects spon- 
sored by the United States Housing 
Administration, from youth activi- 
ties financed by the NYA and CCC, 
from aid to small farmers provided 
by the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, and most effectively, from the 
bountiful fount of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration and Work 
Projects Administration. 

In light of these specific advances 
for the colored race during the 
Roosevelt administration, the ques- 
tion naturally arises as to the rea- 
sons for continued race frictions, 
the disaffection of many Negroes 
for the New Deal, and Negro dis- 
satisfaction with the pace of their 
progress. 

The reasons are obviously com- 
plex, dealing as they must with the 
whole race issue, but Dr. Robert C. 
Weaver, who recently quit his post 
as race relations adviser to the War 
Manpower Commission, in resign- 
ing made some pertinent observa- 
tions. 

Dr. Weaver, one of the nation’s 
outstanding Negro leaders, gave 
high praise to the Roosevelt admin- 
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istration, but said he was disillu- 
sioned with Government agency ad- 
ministrators because they allow 
themselves to be intimidated. by 
Congress in dealing with Negro 
problems. 

Southern Democrats aligned with 
reactionary Northern Republicans 
in Congress wield considerable 
influence over administrators by 
threatening to withhold their agency 
appropriations, he said, and thus 
are able to sabotage sincere attempts 
of the agencies to “be fair” to 
Negroes. 

As to the continued race fric- 
tions, and the charge that Negroes 
ate becoming more and more “de- 
manding” in the face of Roosevel- 
tian aid, Dr. Weaver stressed that 
in a period of rapid social change, 
racial issues always come to the sur- 
face. In such times, reactionary 
elements fight against the breaking 
down of the caste system, while on 
the other hand, the Negroes fight 
for full freedom rather than for a 
piece of it, he said. A man in a 
straitjacket, he went on in illustra- 
tion, is not made content by the 
freeing of one arm, but must 
struggle to gain complete release, 
and so it is with the American 
Negro. 

In assessing the gains made un- 
der the New Deal, Negro leaders 
turn back the pages of American 
history to the Civil War era. They 
bear in mind that after the Civil 
War members of their race were 
elected to the Senate and House of 


Representatives, that Negroes held 
important political jobs in the 
Southern states, supported by Re- 
publicans who sought thereby to 
maintain their own political control. 

They have not forgotten, too, 
that as the ire of Southern whites 
rose and the Ku Klux Klan 
burned fiery crosses, the Republi- 
cans backed down as their “cham- 
pions,” and that gradually the Ne- 
groes lost their Federal jobs and 
political opportunities. 

It is this fear on the part of many 
Southerners that Negroes may once 
again regain the political influence 
of Reconstruction “‘carpetbagging” 
days that prompts much of the em- 
phasis on “white supremacy,” and 
the stubborn adherence to the poll 
tax in some Southern common- 
wealths. 

The Northern states, in contrast, 
have not appeared too concerned 
with the theme of “white suprem- 
acy.” The conflicting views have 
broken into the open on Capitol 
Hill. 

When the North not long ago 
elected colored Representatives, 
they were treated ungallantly by 
many of the Southern House mem- 
bers, and there was one scene in 
which a Capitol restaurant refused 
to serve a Negro member. 

Recently Senator Ellison D. 
(Cotton Ed) Smith of South Caro- 
lina, a Democrat, made a bitter, 
confused speech on the Senate floor 
plumping for the eternal supremacy 
of the white man over the Negro. 
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His colleagues were amused rather 
than impressed, but the incident did 
not go unnoticed in the Negro 
press. It was the same Senator 
Smith who walked out of a Demo- 
cratic National Convention in Phil- 
adelphia because a Negro minister 
delivered the invocation. 

More recently, Senator John H. 
Overton, Louisiana Democrat, as- 
serted on the Senate floor that the 
proposal to give service men a Fed- 
eral ballot in the coming election 
would tend to tear down white su- 
ptemacy. He explained that the 
solid South must retain its “right” 
to prescribe the qualifications of its 
voters, instead of letting the Fed- 
eral Government automatically dis- 
pense with the poll tax. 

“Let us be perfectly frank about 
the matter,” Overton orated. “In 
Mississippi and Louisiana, down in 
the Solid South, we have got to re- 
tain our constitutional rights to 
prescribe qualifications of electors, 
. and for what reason? Because we 
are bound to maintain white su- 
premacy in those states.” 

The government, he went on, 
seeks to do away with those “safe- 
guards” which the South has under- 
taken to protect “white control” of 
the local governments there. Such 
Federal action, he insisted, would 
throw down the barriers “which we 
and our fathers before us have 
built up through the years in or- 
der to preserve our racial integrity 
and our racial sovereignty.” 
Turning again from current his- 
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tory to recent history, Negroes also 
recall that after Reconstruction days 
the downward trend in Negro Fed- 
eral employment was slow, and that 
by 1900 there were still 15,868 
government jobs held by them, in- 
cluding many topflight appoint- 
ments. They held positions as Col- 
lectors of Customs, Collectors of 
Ports, paymasters, postmasters, even 
diplomats and State Department 
envoys. 

This was true through the two 
Cleveland administrations, but by 
1913, with the start of the Wilson 
regime, the determination of the 
Southern Democrats to bar the 
Negro from high positions took 
sudden effect. 

A Negro auditor of the Navy 
quit under pressure. The Navy or- 
dered segregation in the use of lav- 
atories, and the Treasury soon fol- 
lowed suit. Negro postmasters 
were ousted, and with the coming 
of civil service, applicants for jobs 
were required to attach photographs 
to their applications, which made 
discrimination an easy matter. 

The number of Negroes on the 
government payroll did go up in 
the Harding, Coolidge and Hoover 
tenures, but for the most part 
Negroes thus employed were re- 
stricted to custodial or other menial 
work, When Franklin Roosevelt 
went to the White House in March, 
1933, the political role of the Ne- 
gro was still near rock bottom. 

It has been stepped up many 
notches in the past 11 years. This 
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the leaders of the race recognize, 
and yet, as the nation stands at the 
threshold of a new presidential elec- 
tion, no one can say with authority 
that the bulk of the Negro vote will 
be for the Democratic party. 

Dr. Weaver, perhaps, is symbolic 
of this paradoxical situation. He is 
still sympathetic to the New Deal, 
still deeply appreciative of the Ne- 
gro advances made under President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt. 

But he is quitting the administra- 
tion because, in his opinion, the 
government as a whole has not op- 
erated smoothly enough in its cop- 
ings with the Negro problem. He 
feels that it has been hamstrung 
by reactionary elements in the Con- 
gress, burdened by administrators 
fearful of fighting for what they 
know is right. 

Negroes, he said, resent the fail- 
ure of the administration to speak 
up at the time of the Detroit race 
riot, to give the Negro an equal 
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opportunity in the armed services, 
to back up more militantly its 
credo of equality and freedom. 

The Negro is guided more by 
the future prospect of fair-dealing 
than by past practices, he said. Thus 
for his race the coming election he 
feels is more than a political battle; 
it is a consequential step in the 
Negro’s continuing epic struggle 
for the literal freedom held forth in 
the Bill of Rights and memorial- 
ized for all time in Abraham Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation Proclamation. 

In retrospect, there can be no 
doubt of the sincerity of the present 
administration in endeavoring to al- 
leviate the plight of the American 
Negro. True, the improvement 
trend has bucked up against the po- 
tent, emotional and political oppo- 
sition of sectional groups, slowing 
up the process effectively, but the 
forces have been set in motion, and 
doubtless will continue to move in 
their present direction. 


A NEGRO SENTRY had been the victim of so many 
practical jokes since becoming a soldier that he had come 
to doubt just about everything and everybody. One night 
a figure loomed in the darkness. 

“Who's there?” he said. 

“Major Moses,” was the reply. 

Sensing a joke, the private answered, “O. K.; advance, 
Major, and give the Ten Commandments!” 


Major's Move 


Louisville Courier-Journal 
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What confidence can a native in 
Burma — in China — in Malaya — 
or in any section of the world 
where colored people live — what 
confidence can they place in Amer- 
ican promises of the Four Free- 
doms, when they are fully aware of 
the fact that the United States de- 
nies these freedoms to its own col- 
ored citizens. 

Roi Ottley 


We know from experience that 
when Negroes and non-Negroes 
work together they do get along to- 
gether. They do work together. 
More than that, they get to respect 
one another and even to like one 
another. 

Bishop Francis J. Haas 


If the entire population of the 
United States were as crowded to- 
gether as colored people in Harlem, 
all the 135,000,000 of us would be 
living in one-half the area of 
greater New York. 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 

To the degree that we of the 
white race lift the Negro to a posi- 
tion of dignity and honor, to that 
degree we lift ourselves. To the 
degree that we degrade him, we de- 
grade ourselves. 

Dr. Harold W. Ruopp 

If the Negro is worthy to die 
with the white man, he is worthy to 
live with him on terms of honest, 
objective equality. 

Bishop Bernard J. Sheil 
78 


The racial question is not only 
national, but it is the biggest ques- 
tion at issue in the whole world to- 
day—and the problem in this coun- 
try is merely a laboratory edition of 
a great problem that confronts the 
whole world. 


Mordecai Johnson 
President, Howard University 
In the United States there are 


approximately thirteen million Ne- 
gtoes. But even if there were only 
thirteen hundred or thirteen, they, 
like all Americans, must be free to 
exercise the rights given to them in 
our Constitution. And when they 
have these rights in fact as well as 
in law, they will treasure their na- 
tional heritage and not be influ- 
enced by agitators whose aims are 
not to improve, but to destroy our 
American way of life. 
Archbishop Francis ]. Spellman 
The feeling of guilt among 
white Southerners for treatment 
they have heaped upon colored 
Americans has made them feel that 
if they were in the colored citizen's 
place, they would strike back. 


Hortense Powdermaker 
Queens College 
The Negro has shared fully in 


the gigantic effort which daily is 
bringing the coming military vic- 
tory closer, he must share in the 
fruits of the peace which will fol- 
low; anything else would be a 
mockery and an insult to all decent 
Americans, 

Wendell Willkie 


{ Curtis Mosby opens a nitery 
that specializes in democracy 


The Whrd Veght Chibs 


Condensed from War Worker 
By Ted LeBerthon 


ND NOW for the last 
Al word, I mean “The Last 

Word.” Central avenue 

has known nothing like it 
before. Nor have Hollywood or 
Beverly Hills for that matter. 

This is the smartly appointed 
streamlined dream of red and ca- 
nary wood and leather and sheeted 
glass that Curtis Mosby has opened 
as a membership club. The circular 
tables of delicate amber patina are 
geometrically trim, and seem to 
bloom from gossamer stems. The 
circular bar is neat as a gleaming 
finger ring. The food and the 
liquor are the last word, likewise 
the entertainment. 

And you can’t belong without 
signing an application giving ref- 
erences, and for the first six months 
you can only be a member from 
month to month. 

After six months have passed, 
you may apply for an annual mem- 
bership. Whether white or col- 
ored, you will have to have clearly 
indicated your belief in interracial 
brotherhood and your authentic in- 
terest in “le jazz hot.” You may 
be of either sex, but you must be 
over 21, and only on Tuesday 
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nights will you be permitted to 
bring guests. An obnoxious alco- 
holic will never get in a second 
time. 

“The Last Word” opens at noon, 
closes at 4 in the morning. There 
are afternoon entertainers, dinner 
time entertainers, late hour enter- 
tainers. The unbeatable King Cole 
trio now occupies the latter role. In 
interludes there is a juke box con- 
taining gems of jive only. 

“And,” says Curtis Mosby, 
“there'll be no reverse Jim Crow- 
ism. If a white entertainer happens 
along who is good, we'll book him 
or her. And we expect to have as 
guest stars on that stage all the 
greats of all the races, or rather, 
let us say, of the human race. “The 
Last Word’ is going to be a club 
for the human race, and not exclu- 
sive in the usual sense. The dues of 
$4 a month will make us demo- 
cratic. But interest in brotherhood, 
in warm, genial fellowship, and 
genuine love of music will be a 
member's best credentials.” 

Twenty-three years ago Mosby’s 
Blue Blowers on the road out of 
Kansas City, hit Los Angeles and 
it was a case of love at first sight 
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on the part of both the Blue Blow- 
ers and Los Angeles. In other 
words it was mutual. They didn’t 
want to ever leave Los Angeles, and 
Los Angeles didn’t ever want them 
to leave. 

There were six hot jazz artists in 
the band, which gave out with much 
of the sort of wild, sweet abandon 
that now characterizes the Louis 
Jordan outfit. In other words, you 
thought twenty men were playing 
and not just half a dozen. 

Young Curtis Mosby, the leader, 
led from the drums with a voodoo- 
istic suggestiveness that could be 
slow, measured and hypnotic or as 
swiftly rhythmic as machine gun 
fire, and the boys really blew the 
blues. 

It was one afternoon in 1921 
that Mosby brought his blowers of 
blues around to Solomon’s Penny 
Dance on Grand avenue south of 
Ninth and suggested to Fred Sol- 
omon that he might like to hear 
the band beat out a few licks. It 
wasn’t until 1926 that Mosby's 
Blue Blowers got away from Fred. 

Maybe it wasn’t until 1927. Mos- 
by isn’t sure. It all depends on 
what year the Graf Zeppelin 
drifted out of the sky into Los An- 
geles to make history of a sort. 
Because in that year Mosby and his 
Blue Blowers did something that 
was never done before anywhere at 
any time and has never been done 
since. 

For the Graf Zeppelin celebra- 
tion, they went on the air over the 


first, last and only world hookup in 
radio history. They blew jazzed up 
blues that were heard around the 
world. When the last note faded 
into the vast world, it was the last 
ever heard on all continents at 
once. 

Shortly after that, Adolph Ra- 
mish and associates built the Lin- 
coln Theater around the person- 
ality and talent of Curtis Mosby, 
and for two years musical comedy 
was proffered, with the 15-piece 
band Mosby had now assembled 
playing on the stage or in the pit 
for the singers, hoofers and co- 
medians. 

Mosby exchanged his drums and 
traps for a baton to direct the acts. 
Anyhow, he felt that the young 
drummer he had acquired was 
“coming along fast.” This drum- 
mer was a young kid named Lionel 
Hampton. It was a nice band. 
There was a very pleasing lad ona 
trombone named Lawrence Brown, 
and also a nifty young solid sender 
named Les Hite. 

Then, sometime in 1928, a man 
named Brookings built a dance 
hall considerably south of the the- 
ater. 

After a couple of months, with 
attendance rather poor, Brookings 
went to see the vital young Mosby 
who—then as now said little but 
listened much—and asked him as a 
favor to bring his band in and see 
if something couldn’t interest the 
public. 

Four weeks later Brookings told 
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Mosby that he, Brookings, just 
didn’t know the dance hall busi- 
ness, and that the crowds showed 
that Mosby did. He feared that if 
Mosby and the Blue Blowers ever 
left, he'd have to close up anyhow. 
So he sold the place to Mosby, who 
renamed it the Apex. 

And did the Apex jump! Mosby 
began to put on the floor shows that 
are still tops on the avenue. Jim 
Richmond and “Teddy” Peters 
(Miss Peters to you) made a lot of 
people happy. 

One slim young girl sang with 
such hair-raising fire and delight 
that the great Duke Ellington, drop- 
ping in one night, signed her up. 
Her name was Ivie Anderson. A 
fellow named Charlie Woody was 
good, too. And so was a comedian 
and hoofer who became widely 
known eventually as “Rochester.” 

Hollywood became _ interested, 
and on many nights the Apex 
looked like a movie colony conven- 
tion. These nightly hegiras became 
known and soon the ofay movie 
fans were swarming in nightly, un- 
til on some nights the colored pa- 
trons were only 1 to 20 per cent of 
the whoopee makers, and you'd 
have thought Central avenue was 
Hollywood boulevard. 

In the midst of this box-office 
pleasing phenomenon came not the 
dawn, but the stock market crash 
heard — like the Graf Zeppelin 
broadcast of Mosby’s Blue Blow- 
ers — around the world. 

Mosby hung on until 1932, when 


the depression hit its darkest hour, 
and banks were failing everywhere. 
Then he took his band and a musi- 
cal stock company on the road for 
seven consecutive years in one pro- 
duction, “Harlem Rhapsody,” play- 
ing every city of any size. 

In 1939 they played Los An- 
geles— and the fates got busy. 
The Rizotto brothers, Italo-Ameri- 
cans, had moved into the Apex and 
had changed its name to Club Ala- 
bam’. But the place never latched 
on. And in 1939 the Rizottos con- 
veniently folded. 

Curtis Mosby found he had come 
home without knowing it. Any- 
how, he took over, and staged a 
grand reopening to usher in Jan- 
uary 1, 1940. In the past four 
years virtually every colored enter- 
tainer of any consequence now liv- 
ing had strutted his or her stuff at 
the Alabam’, and not necessarily as 
a member of the floor show, but 
most often as a visiting guest some- 
one recognized. 

The old Blue Blowers have long 
since been scattered all over the 
globe. Mosby the drummer long 
ago became Mosby the managing 
director and impressario. However, 
collectors of torrid jazz still prize 
many of the recordings Mosby’s 
Blue Blowers made for Columbia, 
Okeh, Brunswick, Victor and Vo- 
calion. Their recording of St. Louis 
Blues is perhaps one of the half 
dozen best ever made of that low 
and wild perennial about a woman 
who wore diamond rings. 
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Nigeria’s Prince Orizu admired 
U.S. freedom as he came here to study 


Condensed from New York Post 


By Dorothy Norman 


ON’T THINK it doesn’t 
N take daring for a young 
Nigerian to come to Amer- 

ica to be educated! 

Prince Orizu of Nigeria explains 
it this way: “If you go to England 
to get your education, you find a 
better job when you return to 
Nigeria, than if you have gone to 
America. Nigerians know as little 
about America as Americans 
know about Nigeria! So they aren't 
at all impressed if you have come 
here for your education.” 

Prince A. A. Nwafor Orizu is 
the fifth son of the late Paramount 
chief Orizu, Ezeugbonyamba I, the 
Obi, or King of Nnewi, one of the 
states of Nigeria, West Africa. 

He is here studying about Amer- 
ican law and American democracy, 
so that he can go gack and enlarge 
the scope of public education in 
Nigeria, and so that he can, per- 
haps, imbue his people with a love 
for democracy too. He would like 
to, see Nigeria’s political set-up 
modeled after that of the United 
States, with judicial, legislative and 


executive powers organized as they 
are here. 

Nigeria, it must be remembered, 
is one of the most advanced coun- 
tries in Africa. But being a British 
Protectorate, it is still very much 
under British influence. 

When Orizu’s father died in 
1938, he was elected Obi, or King 
of his state, at the age of 19! “But 
I felt I could not accept this hon- 
or,” he explains modestly. 

“I wanted to learn more of hu- 
manity first, and I knew I needed 
more education before I could be 
ready to rule.” 

Consequently, an older brother is 
ruling Nnewi now. 

With fervor in his eyes, Orizu 
told me what first inspired him 
about America, and led him to 
come here, instead of going to 
England to continue his studies. 

“George Washington and Pat- 
rick Henry became heroes to me, 
and the whole background of your 
American history moved me dee bly. 
A friend who had returned fom 
America made me aware of all this. 
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How different what he told me was 
from what so many of the Ni- 
gerians who had come back from 
England brought back with them. 
The students who go from Nigeria 
to England have always seemed to 
me to come back more English than 
the English! 

“When I arrived in America I 
went directly to Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, to see the grave of Patrick 
Henry. I also went to Saint John’s 
Church in Richmond, and I bent 
down and prayed before the seat 
in which Henry had sat when he 
made his speech on ‘give me liberty 
or give me death.’” 

Prince Orizu chose to study at 
Ohio State University. He preferred 
not to go to an eastern university. 
He wanted to go directly into the 
country. He also wanted to go to 
a state college and to see how it 
functioned, so that he would know 
how to build and organize a public 
college in Nigeria when he retuins. 

He is immensely impressed by 
Ohio State. “I got an excellent ed- 
ucation there for about one-fifth of 
what a private college would have 
charged,” he told me. The Prince 
studied political science, govern- 
ment administration, international 
relations and law there. Now he is 
at Columbia studying for his mas- 
ter’s degree in public law and hopes 
to complete his studies by February. 

He is so deeply interested in 
Nigeria and its future that he feels 
his own personal life is of sec- 
ondary importance. But for so 
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young an individual, growing up as 
he has under a rather rigid back- 
ground, his independent position is 
quite extraordinary. 

As a small child, he and his 
brothers were taught by two teach- 
ers at his father’s palace. Then he 
went to St. Thomas’ Church School, 
which was run by Anglican mis- 
sionaries. When he later attended 
elementary school until the age of 
15, he was a natural leader in his 
school activities. 

He formed and was chairman of 
a “Detective Committee” which 
functioned as a check against un- 
seemly behavior on the part of both 
boys and teachers. He was monitor 
of the school, and being good at 
sports, was football captain as well. 
He was also chairman of the school 
committee which ran the school 
government. 

Then he remained and taught in 
elementary school at the request of 
the schoolmaster, instead of going 
on to secondary school. When boys 
are asked to stay on to teach in this 
manner, they also study and hear 
lectures by teachers so that they can 
take examinations preparatory to 
going on to college. 

There is a strong movement 
growing in Nigeria to do away with 
the colonial system. Progressives 
are pressing for complete inde- 
pendence from England after the 
war. Internal self-government is 
desired now; independence after 
the war. Orizu also feels that too 
much power is still in the hands of 
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the Kings, that the power of the 
people should be increased, and 
that the states of Nigeria should be 
federated. 

“I have no intention, however, of 
going back and ‘telling’ the people 
to become democratic,” Prince Or- 
izu described his plans: “I believe 
that the first thing to do is to offer 
education to the people. Then they 
will think things out for them- 
selves, once given the opportunity.” 

“One of the things I would like 
to see most,” he added, “is to 
have America and Africa under- 
stand each other better. I want 
to see more students come from 
Nigeria to America in order to 
study here, to understand the 
American way of life, and to re- 
turn to Nigeria to help develop 
our country.” 

Toward this end Prince Orizu 
has already procured scholarships 
from Columbia University, Ohio 
State College, Iowa State College, 
the Universities of Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Cincinnati and Detroit, 
Western Reserve, Wayne, Michigan 
State College, as well as other 


Change Of Soak 


American institutions of higher 
learning, to be made available to 
Nigerian students. He is himself 
at work on a book on Western na- 
tions in post-war Africa, to be pub- 
lished soon by the Creative Age 
Publishing Co. 

With his studying, writing, and 
traveling about in order to get 
scholarships, he has no time for the 
usual American pastimes, such as 
going to the movies, theatre, 
dances, or anything of that sort. 

Also, he has no time to laugh at 
so-called “humor” or “jokes” at the 
expense of the Negroes of America. 

Being a political thinker, Orizu 
cannot see the Negro problem ex- 
cept in terms of human beings deal 
ing squarely one with the other. 

He is immediately suspicious of 
people who tell him how much 
“good” they are doing for the Ne- 
groes, because he knows that when 
people talk in those terms, they are 
really looking down upon the Ne- 
gro, or that they are looking upon 
him as somehow “different.” He 
has no time for such attitudes 
either! 


AN AMERICAN MARINE, now fighting at Guadal- 
canal, was in training at a post in North Carolina. One 
day at the railroad station he saw an old lady struggling 
with a heavy suitcase and offered to carry it for her. 

As they walked along the old lady inquired: 

“And where are you from, young man?” 

“From New Hampshire,” said the marine. 

“Why,” exclaimed the old lady, “you damyankee!” 


And grabbed her suitcase. 
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{ NBA head likes Battle For Bonds 
but wants champ and challenger paid. 


Let Louis Fight Cm 


Condensed from Esquire 


By Abe J. Greene 


ITH a deferential bow in 
Wi the direction of Lieu- 

tenant Commander Jack 

Dempsey and an especially 
respectful deference to the mighty 
tight hand of the erstwhile Ma- 
nassa Mauler, I herewith make seri- 
ous objection to the recent proposal 
of the former world’s heavyweight 
champion that Sergeant Joe Louis 
lay his title on the line so that rich 
men might buy War Bonds. 

Commander Dempsey proposed 
that Champion Joe Louis and Billy 
Conn, his most effectual rival, 
could pack ’em in at top flight War 
Bond prices and raise a record- 
breaking sum to back the attack. 

To boxing men who know their 
fighters and their managerial cuts 
and slices, the silence of Sergeant 
Louis and Corporal Conn is a roar- 


ABE J. GREENE is president of the 
National Boxing Association, boss over 
pugilism in most states in the nation. 
He is associate editor of the Paterson, 
N. J., Evening News. 
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ing, booming dissent from the 
former champion’s proposals. 

There is no more patriotic, 
American-minded man in these 
United States than Sergeant Joe 
Louis, and in varying degree the 
same might be said for Corporal 
Conn. But a heavyweight cham- 
pionship is not a baseball game in 
which today’s loser, even though 
ignominiously defeated, can come 
back tomorrow and win a world’s 
series and universal acclaim. 

When a fighter fights, he fights 
for keeps. When Joe Louis risks 
his precious heavyweight bauble in 
the ring, if he is defeated —boom— 
the title is gone, and with it his 
ring fortunes and his fortune-mak- 
ing potentialities. 

Likewise for Billy Conn. There 
is still a substantial sector of 
the American sports-loving public 
which still feels, in spite of war- 
time heavyweight championship 
armistice, that Billy Conn can carry 
on where he left off the night he 
plumb forgot Louis could hit and 
started to mix with the Sergeant's 
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dynamite in that fateful thirteenth 
round in New York on June 18, 
1941. 

Under ordinary circumstances, a 
fighter inactive as long as Conn has 
been would be a candidate for com- 
plete oblivion. But these aren't 
ordinary times. Conn is still Num- 
ber 1 on the Heavyweight Cham- 
pion Hitting Parade. The Savolds, 
the Mauriellos, Bettinas and the 
Bivinses are still being rated behind 
the handsome Pittsburgh corperal 
in the quarterly pugilistic proclama- 
tions of the National Boxing Asso- 
ciation. 

Joe Louis has been heavyweight 
champion since 1937. It took him 
three years to get up there—three 
bruising years during which he had 
to batter his way through the Max 
Baers, the Primo Carneras, the Jack 
Sharkeys and more or lesser lights, 
not to mention his gruelling defeat 
at the hands of the hated Max 
Schmeling. 

Since he became kingpin, Louis 
has earned an estimated 1,504,014 
dollars. But since his enlistment in 
the service, the title hasn’t meant a 
pittance to Louis, and all he has 
had has been the glory and the ac- 
claim, supported by the hope of a 
future which daily grows more 
nebulous as time adds adiposity to 
the ribs and bulges to the waistline. 

Boxing commissions by common 
and respectful consent have salted 
the heavyweight title away for Ser- 
geant Joe ‘for the duration,” but 


Old Man Time's inexorable heavy 
ministrations aren’t stayed by any 
regal commission’s dictum. 

When you ask Joe Louis to enter 
the ring against Billy Conn, you're 
commanding him to lay the world’s 
richest crown on the line for a one- 
night defense. There’s no two- 
night stand for a heavyweight title. 
Blow it tonight, and Joe Louis, 
especially the Joe Louis of today, 
29 and 220-ish, is a case for the 
ring historians. 

There’s no more million-dollar 
gate, no rich parade through the 
sucker-brigade again. And history 
records that in the prize ring you 
pay off on a stout heart, a pair of 
dynamite mitts and a winning rec- 
ord. The fellow who wins against 
that combination has yet to be born. 

But there is a by-pass to Lieu- 
tenant Commander Dempsey’s pro- 
posal. 

Let Louis and Conn box, by all 
means. But pay them—not in the 
fabulous prices of the days of sixty 
per cent—but in nominal figures 
which in the over-all take which 
can accrue for some worthwhile 
fund like an Army or Navy Relief 
Fund, or a United Service Organ- 
izations War Fund or some other 
such noble purpose, would be in- 
significant. 

Pay Louis 100,000 dollars if you 
will; pay Conn another 50,000 dol- 
lars; spend another 50,000 dollars 
for the rest of the card and the 
promotion expenses. 


BOOK SECTION 


A condensation from the book 


By Hugo Bettauer 
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An Austrian novelist who was assassinated by the Nazis because 
he dared ridicule their conceptions of “Race supremacy” turns the 
searchlight on the American scene and shows how America’s treat- 
ment of her minority problem shocks the sensibilities of foreigners 
who visit our country. The title of the book “The Blue Sign” is 2 
reference to the alleged blue-colored crescent at the root of the 
fingernails of Negroes which whites say is a tell-tale sign of a 
person’s racial identity. 
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{ A “foreigner” of Negroid ancestry 
finds he can't escape his destiny 


The Blue Sign 


By Hugo Bettauer 


traveling in right now, 

yes, sir! Georgia, I might 

as well tell you, is the 
finest jewel of the South—it’s the 
most beautiful state on earth. Only 
too darn many ‘niggers.’ ” 


“q T’S A GOOD country you're 


HUGO BETTAUER was a Viennese 
of mixed Austrian and American par- 
entage whose novels giving a satiric 
treatment of the Jewish problem in 
Austria and Germany at the close of 
the first World War so incensed the 
Nazis that he was assassinated in 1925 
at the age of 53. The writer first came 
to America in 1893, and losing his 
small fortune through bank failures be- 
gan writing for newspapers and peri- 
odicals here. Several years later he 
returned to Austria but came to Amer- 
ica again in 1903 where he remained 
until 1908, then went back to Vienna 
as a correspondent for the Hearst news- 
papers, where he remained until his 
death. His hatred of anti-Semitism as 
practiced by the rising Nazi party im- 
pelled him to write a moving satirical 
novel, “The City Without Jews,” 
which, though an enormous literary 
success, was responsible for his down- 
fall. His novel, “The Blue Sign,” was 
published in Vienna shortly before he 
was shot by a half-wit whom the Nazis 
hired to finish him off. This work 
deals courageously with what Bettauer 
saw as America’s most important prob- 
lem: The Negro Question. “The Blue 
Sign” was originally published in Ger- 
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The blond gentleman, notice- 
ably a ‘“‘greenhorn,” who was thus 
addressed, smiled. He had been 
traveling for many weeks in the 
United States—East, West, and 
now in the South—and everywhere 
he was told that just that place was 
the most beautiful one, preferably 
by people who had seldom seen 
anything else. 

He suppressed a jesting remark 
but asked his fellow traveler what 
was wrong with the Negroes. “So 
far, I have seen them only as 
servants, railway porters, and the 
like, but I do not see much differ- 
ence between them and white peo- 
ple in the same position, except, 
perhaps, that they seem to be more 
cheerful than white laborers. 

“I really like them.” But as 
everyone else whom Rudolph Zel- 
ler, Ph.D., professor of botany at 
the University of Vienna, had in- 
terviewed on this matter, the man 
was not to be convinced. 

He was informed that it was 
“typically foreign” to talk much 


man under the title “Das Blaue Mal,” 
and is translated and condensed here by 
Reginald Parker, a Chicago attorney 
formerly associated with the Treasury 
Department. 


about this rather delicate subject — 


and, as he had already caught up 
with the idea that “typically for- 
eign” had a derogatory meaning 
in this country, he intended to keep 
his mouth shut in the future— 
which proved to be difficult. 

Dr. Zeller’s train at last arrived 
at the little town of Irvington, 
Georgia. He expected to be met at 
the station by Colonel Whilcox, 
whom he had met in London at a 
Congress of horticulturists about 
five years ago. 

Col. Whilcox had invited the 
German scholar to his plantation 
and now that he had inherited 
some money from his Viennese 
uncle, he made the long desired 
trip to the States. Dr. Zeller and 
his host ascended into a buggy that 
was drawn by two fine horses and, 
leaving the little town behind, 
drove toward Whilcox’s planta- 
tion. 

He watched the row of cabins 
most of which seemed to be in a 
deplorable condition. On_ their 
front porches were Negroes of all 
shades from black and dark-brown 
to almost white. Old people and 
incredibly many kids. The middle- 
aged ones ‘ate probably at work in 
the fields, the botanist thought. 

Colonel Whilcox informed him 
that they were riding through a 
large Negro section and that he 
didn’t mind Negroes—he said ‘nig- 
gers’—‘‘as long as they know and 
stay where they belong.” 

“Well, where do they belong?” 
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asked his guest. Whilcox, not 
noticing the irony of the question 
listed a few occupations he con- 
sidered suitable for the colored 
people, such as shoe shiners, farm 
helpers, domestic servants, or un- 
skilled laborers. 

“I only wonder what white serv- 
ants, unskilled laborers, or farm 
workers have to say about it. Do 
they agree that the Negroes ‘be- 
long’ in their respective occupa- 
tion?” But the Colonel did not 
answer, for they had come to his 
stately Georgian mansion. 

Dr. Zeller spent a few happy 
weeks with Colonel and Mrs. Whil- 
cox. He enjoyed everything—even 
the climate though it was summer 
—but he was particularly fond of 
the incredible beauty of the orchids 
that grew in the paradisical gar- 
den. 

Only one thing astonished him: 
the fact that all these rich people, 
surely the cream of the country, 
paid so little attention to what he 
would call the Negro question. At 
the numerous parties given by his 
hostess in his honor, as well as at 
social gatherings in the houses of 
neighbors and friends, he carefully 
avoided the subject, not so much 
because he did not want to be 
“typically foreign,” for he was not 
Americanized enough to see what 
was wrong with a foreigner—but 
because he felt that it would some- 
how hurt the feelings of his hosts, 
although he did not really under- 
stand why. 
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All at once, however, he was 
reminded again of the existence of 
the colored people. At this time 
in a rather personal, though pleas- 
ant, way. He had but to lay his 
eyes upon the new chambermaid, 
an exceedingly attractive mulatto 
girl, who, as Mrs. Whilcox ex- 
plained to him, replaced her sick 
aunt. 

“Yes, that high-yeller, as we 
call them here, looks like a juicy 
morsel to me,” admitted the Colo- 
nel later in a confidential tone 
when the two men were alone in 
the garden. 

“I'd like to go to bed with her 
one of these days, only Mrs. Whil- 
cox—you know such a thing can 
get you into a terrible mess in your 
own home.” 

“Are you sure Carola—that is 
her name, is it not—would like to, 
uh, go to bed with you?” asked 
the Professor somewhat annoyed- 
ly. “Oh, I’m sure she would. 1 
wouldn’t do much asking, any- 
way,” was the answer. 

Carola was only fifteen years old 
and was really lovely. Her big 
brown eyes kept looking at Dr. 
Zeller whenever she saw him and 
she managed to see him quite often. 

The Professor responded to her 
glance. He liked the light-brown 
gitl with the angelic features. He 
had difficulty in understanding her 
Southern Negro chatter but he 
liked it nevertheless. 

One day while she fixed his bed, 
she assured him with an innocent 
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yet wistful look that she thought 
the strange gentleman “real nice.” 

And thus it happened. Their 
affair, confined to the few mo- 
ments she could steal from her 
work, was passionate and happy 
for some weeks, until one evening 
a dreadful event took place destined 
to play a decisive role in the lives 
of both Carola and Zeller. 

Dr. Zeller happened to be in 
the little town. He noticed that 
something was going on. There 
was a great excitement brewing in 
the streets, the shops, everywhere 
he looked. 

Zeller had the feeling that some- 
thing evil was in the making. 
Finally, he could understand some 
man shouting, “They've got him 
all right,” whereupon a_hysteric 
witch inquired, “Why don’t they 
hang that black skunk on the next 
best tree?” 

The first voice answered reassur- 
ingly, ‘“That’s what they’re doing 
right this very moment. Over there, 
at Hanson’s Point, near the bridge. 
So I was told.” 

Zeller hurried home in the little 
buggy, which he drove himself. He 
was afraid to ask anybody, but he 
could imagine what was going on. 
A lynching! 

He had heard and read stories 
about that kind of “justice without 
trial,” but he had never really be- 
lieved them. He trembled slightly 
when he arrived at the Whilcox 
mansion, 

The Colonel was sitting on the 
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front porch. He somewhat casually 
confirmed Zeller’s assumption about 
the events that took place in their 
very neighborhood. He explained 
that a Negro youth had allegedly 
attacked a white girl. 

“I don’t like those things, really, 
but of course they are none of my 
business,” he said. 

“But you have a Constitution, 
haven’t you, which gives any ac- 
cused the right to due trial,” shout- 
ed the Professor, who could hardly 
control himself. 

“Yes, we have, and it was the 
Yankees who extended those noble 
principles to illiterate, dirty Ne- 
gtoes. Well, then, let the Yankees 
take care of colored rapers, if they 
like to. 

“They can have all the ‘niggers’ 
they want, and like them.” 

“But that is not the point,” re- 
torted the Professor. “Perhaps that 
unfortunate man has not even raped 
anybody—you know as well as I 
that accusations are often wrong.” 

The Colonel told him that the 
Negro had, indeed, not raped any- 
body but only attempted to do so. 
“Be this as it may, however, my 
dear Professor, you are a theorist. 
We here down South have to be 
practical about such affairs. 

“Quick revenge, if you want to 
call it that, is the only means to 


keep the colored people in their * 


bounds. 

“A trial and all that stuff would 
not impress them a bit. At least, 
not as deeply as a lynching a few 


hours after the deed.” 

Zeller could no longer bear it. 
Hardly able to master his voice 
he informed his host that he had 
received a message from Vienna 
which made it necessary for him 
to leave for New York with the 
morning train. Whilcox probably 
guessed the real reason, but Zeller 
did not care. 

He had enough. He just no 
longer wanted to live in a town 
where an outright, brutal murder 
was committed by the members of 
the community—with the approval 
of his host. 

He went to his room to pack his 
belongings. When he lit the gas 
candelabra, he heard sobbing 
sounds. Carola was hiding in his 
room. 

“Excuse me, Sir,” she whispered 
with a broken voice, “but you were 
always so good to me. And I have 
nowhere to go. They've burnt our 


place. Our little cabin—oh, my 
God.” The little girl cried and 
cried. 


“What has this horrible thing 
to do with you?” asked Zeller. 
“Was that poor devil in your 
home?” “It was my cousin,” 
Carola wailed. ‘‘My auntie’s boy. 
You know I lived with aunt Ber- 
tha. My mother’s dead.” 

While Zeller patted the girl’s 
head and tried to comfort her, he 
made up his mind. ‘You are going 
with me to New York. Go now, 
otherwise you will be discovered 
here and that would not do either 
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of us any good. 

“Spend the night near the station 
or somewhere and board the At- 
lanta train in the morning. I shall 
be on the train. Here is some 
money.” 

Carola smiled happily under tears 
and tried to kiss the white man’s 
hand. ‘Miss’ Whilcox would fire 
me anyway as soon as she would 
find out that Sam was my cousin.” 
She cried again. “He was such a 
good boy.” 

* * * 

He placed Carola in a Harlem 
boarding house and persuaded her 
to improve her knowledge of writ- 
ing and grammar. He himself 
undertook some studies at the li- 
brary of Columbia University, but 
his thoughts were often interrupt- 
ed by worries of what to do with 
Carola. He really liked her. Could 
he marry her and take her to Eu- 
rope? He was not quite sure how 
that would work. 

* * 

After endless hours of pain 
Carola gave birth to a boy. The 
doctor, wondering why this ele- 
gant stranger bothered so much 
about a mulatto girl even if he 
were the baby’s father, informed 
Zeller that she could not survive. 
He chose the first minister he could 
find and was married to the dying 
mother of his son. 

* 


Carlo, the son of Professor 
Zeller, was brought up in Vienna. 
He grew to become a handsome 
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boy. ‘Looks like an Italian, only 
better built,” people said. 

Others believed to know why. 
“He is from the United States—the 
South—his mother was probably 
from one of those southern areas, 
perhaps Cuba. People are brown 
there,” they thought, vaguely 
lieving that, if southern Europeans 
are brown, the same must be true 
of people in the southern United 
States. 

Very few knew the real truth. 
Carlo himself was informed by his 
father when he was fourteen, but 
it didn’t impress him too deeply. 
The World War had just started 
and Carlo’s mind was diverted by 
the events on the battlefields. His 
father, as a university professor, 
was an Imperial-Royal official of 
the Austrian government, but his 
patriotism was moderate, as he did 
not believe that the war could end 
other than by the disintegration of 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 

His son, who worshipped him, 
shared his father’s opinion. This 
brought him into trouble in school 
where patriotism was the minimum 
chauvinistic teachers demanded. His 
father warned him. “They might 
take you as an American, after all, ' 
which means as an enemy alien. 
Of course, as my son you are Aus- 
trian under our laws here. But 
being born in New York you are 
also American.” 

Carlo took the warning. He 
really wasn’t interested in politics 
any more. In what was he inter- 
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ested, after all? He tried to find 
that out at the university, where 
he was shifting from subject to 
subject without any real objective. 
Finally he decided to study law. 

Carlo’s father had foreseen the 
collapse of the Monarchy. But he 
had not foreseen the inflation. 
With his salary, he could still keep 
up a good middle-class standard of 
living after his money was gone. 
But after he died of vicious pneu- 
monia one November morning, his 
son discovered that he had very 
little with which to live. 

“Austria, or what is left of her, 
is a country without hope,” said 
the old family lawyer, whom Carlo 
consulted. “Why don’t you go 
abroad—overseas? You were born 
in the United States—you should 
have no difficulties there. You 
know languages, you are good- 
looking, well-educated. They might 
need people like you there. It is a 
country of great opportunities.” 

Carlo thought it over. He was 
an American—why shouldn’t he 
try it? He liked changes and new 
experiences. Besides— Lisl was 
there, a Viennese girl with whom 
he was very much in love. 

She had left for America several 
months ago in order to stay with 
her rich relatives. “America—my 


country—land of opportunities,” 
he kept thinking while he made 
arrangements for his departure. 
The sale of furniture, pictures, 
tugs, silver, and of the old house 
left him with a few hundred dol- 


lars after the mortgage was paid 
off. 

The trip was uneventful, with 
Carlo, sea-sick as he was, spending 
most of the time in his cabin. The 
American immigration and customs 
officials treated him curtly but cor- 
rectly. One of them, however, 
grinned— impertinently, Carlo 
thought—when he told him that 
he had made reservations in New 
York’s St. Regis Hotel. “What's 
so funny about that?” he wondered. 

Soon enough he learned it. When 
he arrived at the room reservation 
desk of the magnificent, elegant 
hotel, the clerk gave him a long, 
somewhat insolent look. ‘Yes, it 
is true, we have confirmed the res- 
ervation. But you can’t have the 
room, that’s all. It’s not available.” 

“How about another room? It 
makes no difference to me,” stated 
Carlo, somewhat _ bewildered. 
“Nope. No room is available for 
you.” 

It seemed to Carlo as if the 
clerk had stressed the last two 
words. “Well, I'll try the Wal- 
dorf then. There must be some 
confusion here. But I want no 
trouble,” he added more to him- 
self, while he walked out to get 
a taxi. 

“You are looking for trouble if 
you try the Waldorf. 

“You will be insulted if you try 
to play the white man here,” a 
middle-aged, friendly-looking man 
told him. He had watched the 
scene at the desk. ‘You're a Negro, 
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aren’t you?” Carlo was taken aback. 
“By no means—my father, a Uni- 
versity professor in Vienna, was 
white. And my mother was only 
partly Negro.” 

“AIL right, all right, take it easy. 

“Scientifically you are what is 
known as a quadroon. Makes no 
difference here. A ‘nigger is al- 
ways a nigger,’ that’s the saying. 
And people will recognize you in- 
stantly. Your features and every- 
thing... 

“There is also that sign, I don’t 
know whether it really always 
works—but you surely have got it: 
Have you ever noticed that those 
small crescents at the bottom of 
your fingernails are blue rather than 
white? This, it is said, is an in- 


disputable sign that a man has © 


Negro blood. 

“Probably not very scientific, but 
people believe it. I tell you, don’t 
try one of those first-class hotels. 
You will have no luck there. Go 
downtown to the Eastside—maybe 
also Brooklyn, but you wouldn't 
find your way there—if you don’t 
want to stay in Harlem. And good 
luck in God’s country.” And the 
man went away. 

Carlo felt a lump in his throat. 
He didn’t care what hotel he was 
going to stay in—names such as 
Eastside or Brooklyn were almost 
meaningless to him—but he did not 
want to be a Negro. A “nigger,” 
as the man had said. He took a 
cab. “Take me to a better hotel, 
‘downtown Eastside,’ he repeated 


Carlo. 
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mechanically the stranger's words. 
“There ain’t none, but I'll get you 
into some hotel, buddy,” the col- 
ored driver assured him in a con. 
fidential tone. 

He was as black as a telephone. 
“I am not like this man, no, no. 
It can’t be. I am white. More 
white than black, anyway. That 
must be the decisive factor, after 
all. Oh, I must talk to Lisl about 
it.” 

The hotel was really dreadfully 
filthy and unpleasant. However, 
it was cheap. “Comfort and clean- 
liness here seem also to be strictly 
limited to people who have money,” 
he thought. He felt no longer 
quite so miserable. Tomorrow he 
was going to call on Lisl. 

The next day was disastrous for 
He went to the bank to 
deposit his money. When he ar- 
rived at the teller’s window he 
discovered that his wallet was stol- 
en. All his money was gone, ex- 
cept for a few coins he had in his 
trousers pocket. “I'll get a job 
today,” he thought while he stum- 
bled out of the bank. “In any 
case, Lisl will help me.” He called 
up her uncle’s apartment and an- 
nounced his coming. 

Lisl did not help. When he 
came to the Park Avenue apatt- 
ment, an Irish maid opened the 
door, looked at him and asked: 
“Are you Carlo Zeller?” “Yes, I 
am Mister Carlo Zeller,” was the 
impatient answer. Instead of let- 
ting him in, the girl handed a let- 
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ter to him. ““That’s for you. The 
young lady is not at home.” 

The letter told Carlo in brief 
words of Lisl’s regret to be unable 
to continue a once pleasant ac- 
quaintance on this side of the ocean. 
His origin—Carlo had told her 
about his mother once—made it 
impossible for her to meet him 
any more. “I am sufficiently Amer- 
icanized to have full understanding 
of the way racial problems are 
handled here and I trust you will 
very soon reach the same point of 
view and learn where your place 
is in this country,” the letter con- 
cluded. 

“Sufficiently Americanized . . . 
your place in this country . . .” he 
kept muttering while he wandered 
aimlessly about. After a while he 
pulled himself together. “She didn’t 
write that herself,” he thought. 
“To Hell with it. There will be 
other people—white people—who 
think differently. And I must have 
a job here and now. Work will 
divert my thoughts—and enable me 
to buy food.” 

Luckily, he found a good job 
after a very brief search in the 
“Help Wanted” column of a paper. 
A midtown bookstore looked for a 
clerk who knew foreign languages. 

The proprietor, who was aware 
of Carlo’s race, liked him. He 
gave him a little room of his 
own in order to avoid friction with 
the other employees. Carlo, the 
former playboy from Vienna, felt 


lonesome in his dark hole, but he 
was otherwise comparatively happy. 
He made the acquaintance of a 
blonde German girl, a recent im- 
migrant who seemed to know noth- 
ing about races. 

She showed him Coney Island 
and they had a good time until 
somebody shouted, “Look at that 
white bitch going with a nigger!” 
Carlo explained to the girl the 
facts of his origin. She grew no- 
ticeably cooler. At her door she 
informed him that she couldn’t see 
him any more, “because of the 
others.” 

The next day, Carlo’s boss came 
into his room. He had a letter 
from the labor union warning him 
to dismiss Carlo Zeller, ‘‘a Negro, 
who has been employed in viola- 
tion of the collective bargaining 
agreement which forbids the hiring 
of persons other than members of 
the white race in this bookstore.” 
The boss regretted . . 

Carlo was less lucky this time. 
He found no job; no “white” job, 
anyway. Everybody kept saying 
that they were sorry in view of 
Carlo’s background. “I want noth- 
ing but to go back to Europe, be it 
on the smallest boat on a third-class 
passage,” he told a colored girl in 
the public library, where he spent 
most of his time. “I don’t think 
you ought to do that,” replied the 
girl, “but this is none of my busi- 


ness. 
“If you want to make money— 
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down in Huntington, Louisiana, 
where I am teaching school, there 
is a need for lumbermen. Some 
big company is cutting down a 
large stretch of timber land. They 
pay good wages, because it is hard 
work. The bus ride is not too ex- 
pensive and I could put in a word 
. for you. I know a colored foreman 
there. He'll talk to the boss if I 
ask him to.” 

What could he do? He pawned 
his watch, bought a bus ticket and 
went to Huntington. Jane Williams, 
the little teacher, arranged for an 
interview with the boss and he was 
hired. It was a gloomy time for 
him. The company provided the 
men with sleeping quarters on the 
edge of the town. Carlo, of course, 
had to stay in a shed for colored 
workers. 

At first he despised them whole- 
heartedly. Gradually, however, he 
started talking to his fellow-work- 
ers here and there. One evening, 
while all were sitting up in their 
beds, he told them about his life 
in Vienna. 

The men had never seen a Negro 
who could understand Latin, Greek, 
German, French and Italian. “Why 
ain't you teachin’ school? They 
sure would need you there,” a 
young mulatto inquired. “I’m go- 
ing back to Europe,” was the curt 
answer. They did not ask any 
more. 

Trouble was to come. There was 
a row between a group of white 


workers and a colored man. The 
latter was accused of having pushed 
aside a white man and was 

beaten up by a number of whites, 

Carlo watched the incident from 
some distance. ‘What are you star- 
ing at, you ‘nigger?’” one of the 
men shouted. His blood rushed 
to his head. “Shut your trap, you 
low, dirty coward,” he retorted. He 
felt better now. The white man 
jumped at him. He, using an old 
trick, took to running. Not all of 
them followed. Suddenly he stopped 
and with a well-aimed hit at the 
jaw knocked down the man who 
was the fastest runner and thus 
nearest to him. The next one went 
down, too. The third one hada 
knife, but it did not help him 
much. He, too, was knocked to 
the ground, although Carlo was 
wounded on his shoulder. 

The others did not attack Carlo, 
but gathered assistance. He retired 
to his barracks. A regular siege 
began, stones were thrown, win- 
dows smashed. Carlo and a hand- 
ful of Negroes defended the build. 
ing as well as they could. The 
house was stormed and Carlo 
fought with everything he could 
find. His only thought was, “I 
am a Negro now, I am nothing but 
a Negro. I must show them what 
I can do.” 

His clothes were torn and he was 
bleeding profusely. Finally police 
arrived, separated the fighters and 
wrecked the place. Carlo was 
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clubbed into unconsciousness. 

When he awoke, he found him- 
self on a couch in the house of Jane 
Williams, who had bailed him out 
of jail. She nursed his wounds 
and treated him like a hero. “You 
can’t go back to the lumber com- 
pany,” she said. ‘They have fired 
you. Why don’t you teach French 
and German at our high school? 
There is a vacancy. I have talked 
to the superintendent of schools. 

“Later, there might be an open- 
ing at the Junior College. A col- 
ored college, of course.” She smiled 
and patted his forehead. “You 
really belong to us. You could 
do a wonderful job.” 

“But I can’t teach. 
done it.” 

“Never done it? Well, then it’s 
high time you started. Just go 
ahead and try,” she said briskly. 

“That is—that’s very American, 
the way you say it. ‘Just go ahead 
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and try’—that sounds good,” Carlo 
admitted. “But I wanted to go 
back to Europe.” 

“And be liked as a curiosity in 
a 200?” 

“They have nothing against Ne- 
groes over there?” 

“Yes, because there are none. 
Just take 10,000 Negroes to Vienna 
or Berlin and you will have the 
same thing all over. You have a 
task to fulfill—here, in the United 
States.” 

“What would that be?’ Carlo 
gtinned broadly, because he knew 
the answer. 

“To take part in the mission of 
educating the Negroes—your peo- 
ple. To improve their mind, so 
that they will be respected by their 
white fellow-citizens.” 

“Yes”—he looked fully into her 
eyes—“‘and to settle down and have 
a family here.” 


Blues In The Morning 


SHORTLY before our troops swept northern Africa 
clean of the Axis forces, a small detachment of American 
soldiers was surprised one night by a German scouting 
party. A Negro soldier clad in white pajamas disappeared 
with miraculous suddenness. 

“What did you do,” he was later asked. 

“Easy,” he replied. “The good Lord gave me the best 
camouflage in the world. When those Nazis popped up, 
I dropped those pajamas right where I stood and 
for the shelter in my birthday clothes.” 


Wall Street Journal 
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MAN OF THE MONTH 


Condensed from Chicago Defender 
i wk PRESIDENT’S press conference in the Executive 


wing of the White House on February 8 was just an- 

other bi-weekly session to most of the top-notch news- 

men and radio broadcasters of the world who gathered 
there. 


But to Harry S. McAlpin, making his debut as a representative 
of the Atlanta Daily World and the Negro Newspaper Publish- 
er’s Association, as the first Negro correspondent to be accredited 
to the White House, the event was a precedent-smashing occur- 
rence. 


Reporter McAlpin went into the conference without having 
been accepted by either the Congressional Galleries’ standing 
committee or the White House Correspondents’ Association, 


which ordinarily pass upon an applicant before credentials are 
issued. 


The Galleries’ committee was mum on the topic and as for 
the Correspondents’ Association—well, McAlpin reports that all 
of the pressmen he met there were gracious. A young woman 
representing the Russian news service, Tass, helped to break the 
ice by taking him over to “meet some of the folks.” 


McAlpin, former chief of the Chicago Defender Washington 
bureau, and a University of Wisconsin school of journalism prod- 
uct, has lived in the capitol for 17 years, is married and has an 
11-year-old daughter. 


Presidential Secretary Stephen T. Early took responsibility for 
McAlpin’s admission, said his status as correspondent had satis- 
fied White House requirements. 


Recounting his first experiences at the conferences McAlpin 
declared: “I was struck by the fact that the young lady who had 
made the democratic gesture in our White House represents a 
Russian news agency, not one of our own American newspapers 
or services.” 


Copyright, Chicago Defender 
(March 4, 1944) 
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(Continued from Back Cover) 


Perhaps you are of like mind with the gentleman up here in Chicago 
who was so interested in furthering local race relations that he paid the 
price of a subscription for every one of the 50 members of the Chicago 
Board of Aldermen. Maybe some of our Southern readers would like to 
join in a similar venture for Southern college libraries. 


For that purpose we are setting up a Southern College Library Fund 
for which we will be glad to receive donations small and large to place 
Negro Digest on the shelves of white universities south of the Mason and 
Dixon line. We are sure our readers will agree on the need of bringing 
the message of racial tolerance and understanding to white students in the 
Deep South through the medium of Negro Digest. 


Between now and the time your contributions to the fund start flowing 
into this office, we shall be contacting Southern college libraries on the idea 
and hope to have a fuller report for you soon, We will also give an 
account of funds received and subscriptions placed in Uncle Sam’s hands. 
Meanwhile, if the idea appeals to you— and from the number of letters 
received from people who want this and that institution to get Negro 
Digest, we are sure it will— send your bit for this project to Southern 
College Library Fund, Negro Digest, 5619 South State Street, Chicago, IIl. 


And might we personally mention that this idea of a little talk to the 
readers every once in a while appeals to yours truly and we will be back 
with more of the same soon. 


John H. Johnson 
Publisher and Managing Editor 


1. Kentucky 5. Winston-Salem 
2. Langston Hughes 6. Boston Globe 
3. Magyars 7. Kansas 


4, Frederick Douglass 8. Jack Teagarden 
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Letter From The Editor 


like to share it with our readers: 

“I am a white woman. I am starting a shelf of books 

Negro life and literature for Hardin-Simmons University 

Abilene, Texas (a Baptist white school) in memory of my sister whi 
graduated at this school some years ago. _ 

“I am already a subscriber to your magazine which I think is:a fia 
publication. Until a year and a half ago, I did not know there was such & 
thing as a Negro magazine — and I am a college graduate too. I thigl 
that is just an example of how ignorant the average person is about otha 
human beings in his own country. 

“I live in the town where Hardin-Simmons University is located and § 
could just pass my own Negro Digest on to the college and save a litt” 
money for myself but I would like to distribute my own copy among & 
personal friends. I enclose my check for a year’s subscription for ti 
college library.” 4 

Just as this remarkable lady had never heard of Negro magazines befe 
we never knew about Hardin-Simmons except as a place where some ou 
standing professional football player came from. But her letter brough 
up more than a reminder about the football star. It gave us the idea th ti 
perhaps we ought to learn more about Southern white colleges and Southa 
ern white schools ought to learn more about Negro magazines. ; 

Still sporting swaddling clothes financially, Negro Digest is in 
position to give a free subscription to every library of every white colleg 
in the South but we thought some of you readers might be interested @ 
the proposition. 


WU GOT a wonderful letter from Texas the other day. 1 woul 


(Continued Inside Back Cover) 
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